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The Literary Week. 
Tne death of Mr. Harold Frederic 
gether unexpected by his friends. When a man who 
has lived so fully is struck by paralysis the end may 


be foreseen. The immediate cause of his stroke and con- 
sequent illness was overwork, incident upon his books, 


was not alto- 


THE Lare Mr. HAroip FREDERIC. 
(From a Fhotograph by Eussell & Sons.) 
Gloria Mundi and The Market-P'ace (still in manuscript, and 
not to be published until November 1), together with his 
other labours as a busy journalist and the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. Mr. Frederic was born 
in 1856, at Utica, in New York: he completed his forty- 
second year in August. He came of Dutch, French, and 
New English stock, was educated in America, and remained 
there as journalist and editor until he was nearly thirty. 
Then he came to, Europe, and has since, for the New York 


Times, not only acted as London correspondent, but under- 
taken many special commissions abroad. 


Nor until 1887 was Mr. Frederic’s first novel published. 
That was Seth’s Brother’s Wife, a powerful study of New 
England life, which ran as a serial in Seribner’s. It was 
followed by Jn the Valley, The Lawton Girl, The Return of the 
O’ Mahoney, The Copperhead, Marsena, and in 1896 Illumina- 
tion, with which his real reputation as a novelist was made. 
That remarkable book is destined to live long by reason 
of the extraordinary analysis it presents of the Puritan 
conscience. Mr. Frederic was a fine, vigorous writer, 
and a close student of his fellow men; and at the time of 
his death he was coming to his full intellectual strength. 
Among his less serious literary exercises may be men- 
tioned March Hares, and the Mrs. Albert Grundy papers. 


In consequence of Mr. Frederic’s death Mr. Heinemann 
has put forward the publication of Gloria Mundi until the 
Ist of November. It is both curious and painful that an 
observer of life so detached as Mr. Frederic displayed 
himself to be in his novels should have fallen a prey to 
superstition. There can be little doubt that his belief in 
the efficacy of faith-healing as professed by the Christian 
Scientists assisted the progress of his disease; for not 
until Monday last was a doctor called in. But we under- 
stand that it was only after he was taken ill, and conse- 
quently enfeebled in mind, that Mr. Frederic became a 


convert to these new mystics. 


Ir was known that Mr. Gleeson White was ill of typhoid 
fever, but his death was a shock. His was a full life that 
spent itself through many channels. Ilo drew, he wrote, 
he painted, he designed, he collected, he was an en- 
thusiastic musician, he edited, and he managed a depart- 
ment of a publishing business. He was interested in every- 
thing; he was kind to everybody. He did not do great 
things ; probably he did not want to do great things; but 
he did little things very well—the editing of Ballades and 
Rondeauz, for instance. He loved the arts, and in their service 
he lived a useful, cheerful, capable life, which brought him 
many friends, who valued his friendship, and now miss him. 


Mr. Gzeorczk Wynpuam’s appointment to be Under- 
Secretary for War is now announced, In our article upon 
this brilliant man of affairs and letters, we made bold to 
imagine him Mr. Curzon’s successor. But all is well that 


ends well: ‘‘A Literary Under-Secretary ”’ he is. 








104 
We reproduce elsewhere a picture illustrating Mr. 
Kipling’s good fellowship with midshipmen. Not long 
ago he had some pleasant passages with the conductors of 
a schoolboys’ magazine. And now comes evidence of the 
admiration felt for him at Cambridge. The editor of the 
Cantab dared to write for a literary contribution from the 
Great Young Man’s pen. Mr. Kipling replied quickly, 
displaying at one swoop his power both as “lightning” 
poet and artist : 
There once was a writer who wrote : 
** Dear Sir, in reply to your note 
Of yesterday’s date, 
I am sorry to state 
It’s no good—at the prices you quote.” 


At the head of the letter was this picture : 





*“GoLp Cannot Buy ME:’' 

(Drawn by Mr, Kipling ) 
The editor was not to be deterred. He wrote again, 
thanking Mr. Kipling for his reply, and adding: “ But 
since you refer to our payments as unsatisfactory, I have 
consulted with my colleagues, and they join with me in 
desiring to know on what terms you would write us a brief 
article. So long as we have any garments left in our ward- 
robes, and an obliging avuncular relative, we are prepared 
to make any sacrifices to obtain some of your spirited lines,” 
To this Mr. Kipling answered as follows, illustrating the 
letter with a picture from his own hand of an under- 
graduate dressed (like Mark Twain after his ginger-beer 
bout) only in an umbrella: ‘Dear Sir,— Heaven forbid 
that the staff of the Cantad should go about pawning their 
raiment in a public-spirited attempt to secure a contribu- 
tion from my pen! The fact is, that I can’t do things to 
order with any satisfaction to myself or the buyer. Other- 
wise I would have sent you something.” 
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Mr. Kirtinc may have thought that then all was well, 
and he was entitled to a little peace. But no. The editor 
of the Cantab wrote again, asking for a photograph The 
reply came quickly. Mr. Kipling said: ‘‘As to photos of 
myself, I have not one by me at present, but when I find 
one I will send it; but mot for publication, because my 
beauty is such that it fades like a flower if you expose it.” 
A day or two later the photograph came. And now, in 
mistaken gratitude, the editor of the Cantab reproduces 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s cruel caricature of his benefactor ! 








Mr. Joun Davinson’s new play, ‘“ Godfrida,” which 
we shall review in due course, is preceded by a novel 
form of prologue, in the form of a dialogue between an 
Interviewer and the Poet. We quote a passage here 


and there : 

Interviewer. Pardon me, but do you think it wise 
to publish a play before it has been produced ? 

Poet. I intend to produce it before publication. 

Interviewer. Ah, yes; to secure the dramatic rights. 
But I mean that people will not read a play which 
they have not seen. 

Poet. I would not care to invite an audience to 
witness a play which I could not invite my readers 
to peruse. 


Interviewer. You have expressed somewhere in your 
writings an intense admiration of Ibsen. Will his 
influence be found in your play ? 

Poet. I think not. 

Interviewer. Have you ceased to admire Ibsen ? 

Poet. Oh, no! I share the opinion of those who 
regard him as the most impressive writer of his time, 
as the most expert playwright, and most original 
dramatist the world has seen. 

Interviewer. But you are not a disciple ? 

Poet. No; nothing comes of discipleship except 
misinterpretation. That seems to me the history of 
all schools. 

Interviewer. But if Ibsen is as great as you say, 
would it not be wise to follow in his steps ? 

Poet. No; it would be as foolish, as it is unneces- 
sary, to attempt to do over again what Ibsen has done. 

Interviewer. Can you not extend the path he has 
laid down, then ? 

Poet. No; any step forward from Ibsen would land 
me in some mystical abyss, or some slough of 
Naturalism. For me Ibsen is the end, not the 
beginning. 


Interviewer, What was your object in writing this 
play ? 

Poet. My object was to give delight. 

Interviewer. Do you consider that a high aim ? 

Poet. I consider it the highest aim of art. 

Interviewer. To give delight ? 

Poet. Yes; to give delight is to impart strength 
most directly, most permanently. 

Interviewer. Is there anything else you wish to say 


about ‘‘ Godfrida ”’ ? 
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Poet. Yes. When I was a boy I knew by heart 
Kingsley’s ‘“‘Hereward the Wake,” having read it 
every Sunday for several years in a bound volume 
of Good Words. AsI developed my play a memory 
of ‘‘Hereward,” which I did not recognise at first, 
besieged my fancy. Becoming conscious of its source, 
and being quite unable to get away from it, I 
obtained the kind permission of Kingsley’s repre- 
sentatives to use it. The matter I have taken occupies 
a few paragraphs of the novel; but it is important 
in the play. 


An advance paragraph of a new book can sometimes 
be too advancing. Some little while ago a novel appeared, 
entitled Via Lucix, the writer of which took the name of 

Kassandra Vivaria. 

Of this lady we were 

assured by the pub- 

lisher that she would 
never again see her 
book or know aught 
. of its success; for her 
entry into a religious 
house of the strictest 
kind was imminent, if 
not actually accom- 
plished. Possibly this 
statement led impres- 
sionable persons to 
acquire the book. 

Meanwhile, ‘‘ Kassan- 
dra Vivaria,” whose portrait we reproduce, has been staying 
in London, dining with her publisher, meeting readers of 
Via Lucis, and enjoying their praises of her interesting 
romance. 





‘* KASSANDRA VIVARIA,” 


Says a writer in the Westminster Gazette: “Akin to the 
feeling of surprise one is apt to experience on first meeting 
with the name of some distinguished writer in the list of 
officials in a Government Department—say, the Board of 
Trade or other equally unromantic branch of the Civil 
Service—is the discovery on the title-page of some purely 
professional treatise on a subject as remote as possible 
from that with which we usually associate the writer. 
For instance, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, of Punch, the author of 
The Billsbury Election, Mr. Punch’s Prize Novelists, and 
kindred works, is part author of a Digest of Overruled 
Similarly we find that Mr. Newbolt, the author of 
Admirals All, is part editor of the great Consolidated Digest 
of Cases, which is now approaching completion—a valuable 
work, although one not quite in line with ballad literature.” 
A complete list of the antithetical employments of literary 
men should make entertaining reading. 


Cases. 


A new bronze statue of Burns has just been erected 
at Leith by the local Burns Club. 
M.P., who performed the ceremony of unveiling, described 
Burns as the greatest of Scotsmen. 


Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
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M. Zo xa is not allowing the Dreyfus case to monopolise 
his time. Instead, he has begun to work on a new series 
of novels, the heroes or central figures of which will be 
the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The 
stories will each have direct bearing on a social problem. 
The first bears the title /vcondite. M. Zola also proposes 
to make a volume of Dreyfus souvenirs, but that is not for 
publication during his lifetime. 


Te author of the ‘‘ Pages from a Private Diary,” which 
ran so pleasantly through Cornhill last year, has found 
it necessary to disclaim the statement that 7'ke Etchingham 
Letters, now figuring in that magazine, are also from his 
pen. It is an open secret that this agreeable exercise in 
correspondence is the joint work of Mrs. Fuller Maitland 
and Sir Frederick Pollock. 


An attempt is now being made to do for Irish poets 
what Mr. Humphry Ward did for English. The editor of 
this anthology will be Mr. T. W. Rolleston, who is being 
assisted by Mr. A. P. Graves and Mr. W. B. Yeats, each 
of whom has made collections of Irish verse in a less am- 
bitious way. A general preface will be supplied by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke. 
Rolleston’s scheme ; but otherwise it will follow the lines 
of its exemplar. 


Living writers will be included in Mr. 





A sprEciAL post has been created at the British Museum 
for Mr. I’. G. Kenyon, who was third on the list of Second- 
class Assistants in the MS. Department. This new post is 
a second Assistant-Keepership of MSS.—a short-cut to 
preferment which might otherwise have been long in 
coming; and the honour is out of compliment to Mr. 
Kenyon for his brilliant services in connexion with 
Aristotle’s Zreatise on the Constitution of Athens, which 
he edited and translated, and 7'he Poems of Bacchylides. 





Counr Totstor has just completed a new novel, the 
proceeds of which he intends to devote to the assistance of 
certain needy protégés. 


America, by the way, rose to the occasion of Count 
Tolstoi’s seventieth birthday in a manner which should 
make his English admirers blush with envy. A great 
banquet was held, followed by the delivery of speeches 
and the reading of letters, all adulatory in tone. 
those who expressed opinions and homage were Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Zangwill, Mr. Stedman, and Joseph Jefferson 


Among 


the actor. Most of the speeches were quite serious, as 
befitted the occasion; but Mr. Jefferson allowed himself a 
little latitude. He even dropped into reminiscences of the 
stage, and told the following excellent story: ‘‘ We were 
playing what is called ‘the New England circuit’— 
Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, and so on. Mr. 
Florence was called in front of the curtain to make a 
speech. He made a very good one, and concluded in the 


old conventional terms, that he could not throw away the 
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present opportunity of expressing his feelings toward the 
audience. He said: ‘It is here, and to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that I owe my present success in my profession. 
We knew each other when boys and girls together. We 
played marbles together under the shadow of the old 
church, and now, at this late date, to receive this warm 
welcome from old friends—what can I say? Simply, that 
I never can forget the people of Hartford.’ A man in the 
front row said, ‘This is New Haven, Mr. Florence.’ He 


said, ‘I mean New Haven, of course.’ ” 


M. Ropry, the sculptor, has paid a compliment to 
his critics. With a 
few exceptions, the 
opinions _— expressed 
upon his great statue 
of Balzac were hostile. 
The critics declined or 
were unable to put 
themselves in the 
sculptor’s place and 
understand his con- 
ception of the novelist; 
although there were 
a few who had diffi- 
culty in finding words 
in which to record 
their admiration. 
Now M. Rodin has 
placed a cloth over 
the statue, and this 
he will not, he says» 
remove until a year 
has passed. At the 
end of that time he 
intends to examine his 





work again with an 
) ges ne ED ’ mere . 
Rovin’s Starve or Dauzac. open mind. We re- 


produce a photograph of the statue. 





MEANWuIL¥, a rival sculptor is at work on a statue of 
the author of the “Comédie Humaine,” representing him 


seated on a bench, making notes on a piece of paper. 





Mrs. Rirentm’s introduction to Thackeray’s Lectures, 
bound up with Zsmond in the new volume of the Bio- 
graphical Edition, gives an account of Thackeray’s experi- 
ences during his American tour in 1852-3. Among other 
documents, Mrs. Ritchie quotes the following note from 
Lowell : 


My bear Str,—Have you any engagement for 
Wednesday or Thursday evening of next week? If 
not, will you give me one of them? Timmins, 
revolving many things, has decided on a supper, 
because he can have it under his roof, and because 
he can have more pleasant people at it. He will 
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ask only clubbable men, and such as can’t make 
speeches. You shall either be carried back to Boston 
or spend the night with us. Crowe |Mr. Eyre 
Crowe | survived it.—Very sincerely yours, 

J. R. Lowe. 


Two copies of the Kilmarnock Burns will shortly be 
offered at Sotheby’s; but the Daily Telegraph is scarcely 
right in anticipating that an interesting comparison will be 
possible between the prices they may fetch and the famous 
Edinburgh price (of more than £500) which startled the 
book world last year. For the copies now to be offered are 
“cut”; whereas the Edinburgh copy is quite uncut, and 
in that respect is unique. 

Tue critics who recently laughed at the popular appeal 
for a cheap edition of Edward FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam 
may be edified by the following story. A customer—not 
of the aspiring mob—walked intoa shop in London this 
week, and asked the price of the present edition. ‘ Ten- 
and-sixpence,”” was the answer, ‘‘and 25 per cent. off. 
I charge you, therefore, seven-and-sixpence.” The 
customer considered a while, and weighing the wine and 
roses of ‘‘old Omar,” and then weighing the art of “old 
Fitz,” said: ‘ Can’t I get it cheaper at the Stores ?” 


Here is a sad and arresting item in the latest catalogue 
of ‘“‘ book remainders” : 

Arnold (Matthew). The Letters of Matthew Arnold, 
1848-1888, collected and arranged by George W. E. 
Russell, 2 vols., crown 8vo. (pub. 15s. net), offered at 
is. Gd. 

Tiere were brave men before Agamemnon, and there 
were shrewd, pushing authors before certain of our own 
day. Here is an example for publishers direct from an 
unpublished letter—one of thirteen which Mr. Sabin is 
offering to collectors—written by Dryden in his heyday : 
‘‘T have undertaken to translate all Virgil, and as an 
essay have already paraphrased the third Georgic as an 
example: it will be published in Tonson’s next Miscellany 
in Hillary term. I propose to do it by subscription, 
having an hundred and two brass Cutts with the Coats 
of Arms of the Subscribers to each Cutt, and every Sub- 
scriber to pay five guinneys.” Dryden also proposed 
‘inferior subscriptions,” giving the subscriber the right 
to see his name catalogued in the usual way. 

Mr. Joun Lane, after an absence of six months, caused 
in the first instance by illness, but latterly by the circum- 
stance of his marriage and wedding tour, has now resumed 
the direction of his business. He has just purchased the 
rights in Mr. William Watson’s works, hitherto held 
by Messrs. Macmillan, for England and America, and is 
preparing a collected edition of Mr. Watson’s poems in 
one volume for the coming season. 
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Tue American snap-shooters are responsible for two 
portraits which we reproduce from the Critic. The first 
represents Mr. Zangwill 
seated in the library of a 
friend’s house in Phila- 
“From Mr. 


Zangwill’s attitude of 


delphia. 


wearied 
the Critic, “as of a 
literary St. George over- 


triumph,” says 


coming the dictionary, we 
may look for some new 
and picturesque words 
descriptive of his American 
The other 


will be 


experiences.” 
portrait, which 
found below, represents 
Mr. Anthony Hope in re- 
The Critic 
remarks that ‘though 
Mr. Hope is balder than 


M. Rostand, he still keeps his cheerful smile.” 





creative mood. 


Mr. I. ZANGWILL. 


Tue following are some of the contributors to Zhe 
Cambridge Modern History: Sir William Anson, Mr. 
James Bryce, Prof. Bury, the Rev. W. A. B. Ccolidge, 
the Bishop of London, Dr. Cunningham, Principal Fair- 
bairn, Mr. C H. Firth, Prof. Flint, Prof. Michael Foster, 
Mr. James Gairdner, Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, Dr. Garnett, the 
Rev. F. A. Gasquet, Prof. Gwatkin, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Mr. T. Hodgkin, Major Hume, Prof. Jebb, Mr. 
Laughton, Mr. T. G. Law, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Capt. Mahan, Dr. Maitland; Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, Mr. Oman, Mr. E. J. 
Payne, Sir F. Pollock, Prof. York Powell, Prof. Prothero, 
Dr. Sidgwick, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Principal Ward, and 
Viscount Wolseley. Lord Acton, who edits the work for 
the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press, intends to 
issue the first volume in 
April, 1900. 

Mr. A. J. BALrour, 
being unmarried, should 
be particularly amused to 
read the following story 
in the Young Man: ‘‘ The 
other day, in an examina- 
tion in logic, the victims 
were asked to give in 
technical language the 
character of various terms 
—1t.¢., to state whether they 
were abstract or concrete, 
One of the terms 
‘Mr. 





Mr. Antuony Hore. 


general or singular, absolute or relative. 
included in the question was ‘Mr. Balfour.’ 
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Balfour,’ said one of the examinees, ‘is absolute if con- 
sidered with reference to himself only, but relative if 
considered with reference to Mrs. Balfour.’ ” 





Our contributor ‘‘Bookworm” did Mr. ‘Ascott R. Hope” 
less than justice in his reference to him last week. 
Thirty years do not, as he stated, represent the full 
length of time that this popular writer has been before 
the public, nor do fifty volumes represent the extent 
of his industry. Double that number would probably 
still be within the mark. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners will publish the English 
Paul 
Lange, which is now being translated by Mr. H. L. 
Brickstad. 


edition of Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson’s new drama, 


In our issue of October 15, we stated that the now 
edition of The Pied Piper of Hamelin, which is about to be 
published by Mr. Harry Quilter, would “ not be printed,” 
but each copy written by Mrs. Quilter. The facts are that 
Mrs. Quilter having written and decorated the text of the 
poem, her MS. has been engraved for the purposes of 
We were also misinformed in stating the 
There will be 500 
of the édition de luxe, in addition to an ordinary edition of 
2,000. 


publication. 
number of copies to be limited to 400. 


WE shall publish next week, by permission of the 
author, the first part of a story by M. Paul Bourget 


Bibliographical. 
Tuar one of the publications of the autumn season should 
be a selection from his prose and verse entitled 7'he Golden 
Year should be a source of satisfaction to Mr. Whitcomb 
Riley. That able American has done very well. with 
the English public. One remembers the volume of his 
verse called Old-Fashioned Roses, which was published here 
just ten years ago. Since then we have had his Rhymes 
of Childhood Days, his Poems Here and At Ilome, his Child 
World, and his Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers, to say nothing 
of three or four books of his circulated here in their 


American format. 


Mr. F. Hindes Groome, whose collection of Gypsy 
Folk-Tales is to come out very shortly, is, I believe, a 
member of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers’s editorial staff. 
He was part-author of the Biographical Dictionary which 
we owe to that firm, and which is notable for its uncon- 
ventional preface. He is admittedly one of the first 
authorities in England on the Romanies, and his Gypsy 
Tents is, in its way, a standard book. His novel called 
Kriegspiel made no great sensation, but his 7wo Suffolk 
Friends was very acceptable, and will live. 


We are promised a book on Hilen Terry and Her Im- 
personations, by a writer whose name I do nct personally 











recognise. Meanwhile, I (and I daresay a good many 
others) would like to know what has become of the Stray 
Memories by Miss Terry which were announced some time 
ago as about to appear in volume form, Some of them 
had already figured in a magazine, but we were told that 
they would be expanded and added to. Has that come off, 
or has Miss Terry wearied of the work ? 


Mr. Oscar Browning is becoming quite a fertile writer. 
He has been turning out books lately at the rate of 
about one a year. In 1891 he gave us a volume on 
Dante and another on Goethe; in 1892 he produced 7'he 
Flight to Varennes; in 1893 came Guelphs and Ghibellines ; 
in 1895 T'he Age of the Condottiert; and not many months 
ago, l’eler the Great. Now we are to have from him a 
monograph on Charles XII., designed, no doubt, as a 
companion to the Jeter. It will not be a very big book, 
I believe. 

Six years ago Dean Hole (of Rochester) published 4 
Book About the Garden and the Gardener. Now he is to give 
us a volume on Our Gardens. Well, we cannot have too 
much of a good thing. The Dean’s ook About Roses has 
run into sixteen editions, if not more. 


Somebody having written a memoir of the late Mr. J. 
Hain Friswell, author of Zhe Gentle Life, and so forth, why 
should we not have a biography of Henry Morley, one of 
the most industrious, careful, and intelligent of working 
men of letters? The thing has been done, and quite 
rightly. Henry Morley not only put the student of English 
literature under deep obligations by the production of his 
First Sketch, his English Writers, his ‘ Carisbrooke 
Library,” and the like ; he deserves to be remembered for 
his monographs on Bernard Palissy, Jerome Cardan (to 
whom Mr. W. G. Waters has just devoted a volume), 
Cornelius Agrippa, and Clement Marot. Few people know 
that he began his literary life by the publication of a book 
of verses— Sunrise in Italy, and Other Poems. The irony of 
fate is exhibited in the fact that, after all, he is likely to 
be longest held in esteem for his Journal of a London Play- 
geer, which is quite invaluable to the historian of the 
Victorian dramatic age. 

I drew attention last week to the growth in this country 
of Ibsen literature. The literature of M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck is also growing among us. First we had 
English versions of Princess Maleine and The Intruder, 
prefaced (would you believe it?) by Mr. Hall Caine. That 
was in 1892, Three years later Miss Alma Tadema con- 
tributed to the Walter Scott Library translations of Pelléas 
et Melisande and Les Aveugles. To 1897 belong The Trea- 
sure of the Humble and Aglavaine*and Selysette, both done 
into English by Mr. Alfred Sutro, to whose enterprise we 
owe the new volume, Wisdom and Destiny. The Treasure of 
the Humble, it will be recollected, was ‘‘ introduced” to the 
British public by Mr. A. B. Walkley, whose soul is con- 
stantly encountering fresh “adventures among master- 
pieces.” Seemingly he has just discovered Joubert’s 
Pensées, 
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Rumour has it that Mr. W. M. Rossetti contemplates a 
new two-volume edition of his sister Christina’s poems. 
The idea apparently is that the contents should be 
annotated by him. I do not say the result might not be 
interesting, but is there any obvious demand for a fresh 
collection of Miss Rossetti’s verse? We had a “new and 
enlarged” edition of it eight or nine years ago, and were 
very well satisfied therewith. Thereafter came the New 
Poems of 1896 and the Maude of 1897. I do not think 
either of these volumes enhanced Miss Rossetti’s reputa- 
tion, and, for myself, I beg Mr. W. M. Rossetti to stay his 
hand in this matter. It is clear that Miss Rossetti 
bestowed upon us, in her lifetime, the very best verse she 
had produced. 

Mr. Herbert Morrah seems to have joined, for good, the 


noble army of romancists. His name first became known 
to the public through its appearance in a book of Oxford 


jeux @esprit. Then came his own book of verse, mainly 


humorous, called Jn College Groves, and Other Oxford Verses. 
After this there was a silence of three years, at the end of 
which appeared, first, 4 Serious Comedy, and, in the year 
following, Zhe Faithful City. Advertisement is now 
made of a work of fiction by Mr. Morrah called The 
Optimist, the sub-title of a much more famous work, with 
which Mr. Morrah is presumably acquainted. 


Do many of us, I wonder, know much about the 
‘‘Ohristopher Crayon” whose Reminiscences are to be 
looked for shortly ? Obviously he is not to be confounded 
with the “ Geoffrey Crayon” who produced, some sixty or 
seventy years ago, such works as Bracebridge Hall and 
Tales of a Traveller and The Alhambra; that was Washing- 
ton Irving. ‘Christopher Crayon,” it seems, is Mr. 
J. Ewing Ritchie, who appears to have been writing books 
since 1854, or thereabouts, and who, therefore, probably 
has much to tell us. 


The Mr. Silva White who is about to figure as the 
author of a volume entitled rom Sphinx to Oracle, is, I 
take it, the Mr. Silva White who is already known as the 
writer of an eight-year-old book called Zhe Development of 
Africa. Mr. White took, I believe, snap-shots on his way 
across the desert and when he got to Siwa. The camera 
is your modern traveller’s best credential. 


We can do very well with a volume on Amateur Clubs 
and Actors, such as that which is promised by Mr. W. G. 
Elliott. Mr. Elliott is just now a member of the Hay- 
market company, but there was a time when he was himself 
an amateur. He includes in his survey the Cambridge 
‘“A.D.C.” and the Oxford “‘U.D.8,” neither of which 
has lacked a chronicler—eh, Mr. Burnand? and eh, Mr. 
Adderley ?—but it was desirable that he should be com- 
prehensive in his method. 


I owe Mr. Robert Bridges an apology. It seems that 
the volume to which I referred last week is the first of a 
series which will comprise his Poetical Works—up to date. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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The “ Trimmer.’’ 


The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, Bart., First 
Marquis of Halifax. With a New Edition of his Works. 
By H. C. Foxcroft. (Longmans.) 


Miss Foxcrort’s laborious volumes should set the seal on 
the belated, but rapidly growing, reputation of Lord 
Halifax as one of the most notable figures both in the 
politics and the letters of the later seventeenth century. 
Hitherto he has has hardly had a fair chance. He has 
suffered the fate of those who stand aloof from and above 
party, that of missing recognition from the panegyrists 
and scribes of both parties alike. And although Macaulay 
has done full justice to the part he played at the Revolu- 
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tion and under William the Third, he has not hitherto 
had the advantage of a biographer with the requisite 
patience and the requisite information to trace the some- 
what intricate phases of his earlier political career. This, 
however, was done in part in Mr. Seccombe’s recent article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography: and the industry 
of Miss Foxcroft has now completed the enterprise by 
fully utilising the very valuable ‘‘ Halifax Papers” in the 
Spencer and Devonshire House collections. It is a pity, 
however, that Miss Foxcroft has rigidly confined herself to 
the colourless réle of compiler, and has shirked the obvious 
biographer’s duty of at least attempting to sum up and 
“place” the individuality and the achievement of the 
man. This was really the more necessary, inasmuch as 
she has devoted nearly eight hundred large octavo pages 
to the life and letters alone, and the profusion of detail 
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involved in such a method of treatment has had- the 
natural result of rather blurring the ‘main outlines. Our 
gratitude to her for a mass of valuable historical material 
would have been doubled if she had prefixed or affixed to 
it a lucid and comprehensive analysis, 

Halifax is, of course, the typical “trimmer,” which is 
to say ‘‘mugwump,” of Restoration politics. Throughout 
the endless intrigues as to the succession which filled the 
latter part of the reign of Charles II. he steered a con- 
sistent middle course. But Miss Foxcroft’s. researches 
entirely go to confirm the view, long ago expressed by 
Macaulay and others, that Halifax’s trimmings and ter- 
giversations, many as they were, are never to be put 
down to mean or unworthy motives, rarely even to the 
weakness of political fibre, of which he cannot be alto- 
gether acquitted, but generally to a real contempt for the 
whole theory of party government, and to a sincere desire 
to steer the ship of state to a safe haven through troublous 
waters and shifting currents. He has, indeed, written his 
own Apologia in the most famous of his pamphlets, the 
‘Character of a Trimmer,” with incisive logic and happy 
metaphor. 

“The innocent word Trimmer,” says he, 

signifieth no more than this, that if men are 
together in a boat, and one part of the company 
would weigh it down of one side, another would 
make it lean as much to the contrary; it happeneth 
there is a third opinion of those who conceive it 
would do as well if the boat went even, without 
endangering the passengers. 

As a writer, no less than as a statesman, Halifax has 
at present barely come into his inheritance. And glad 
as we are to have the Life and Letters, we are almost 
more glad to have the complete and scholarly collection 
of his Works, which forms the second half of Miss 
Foxcroft’s second volume. It perhaps accounts for the 
neglect of Halifax, that though individual pieces have 
been reprinted from time to time, there has been no 
attempt to edit him as a whole since the Miscellanies, 
which passed through three editions early in the eighteenth 
century. And he requires editing, for, like all pamphle- 
teers, he has suffered from the attribution to him of 
anonymous work which cannot possibly be his. This 
apocryphal matter is carefully nailed to the counter by 
Miss Foxcroft. What endures the ordeal is of small 
bulk, but admirable quality ; half-a-dozen pamphlets, 
and a little sheaf of aphorisms and maxims. The former 
include “The Character of a Trimmer,” ‘ A Character 
of King Charles II.,” ‘‘ A Letter to a Dissenter,” ‘‘ Advice 
to a Daughter,” “The Anatomy of an Equivalent,” 
‘Some Cautions to Those who are to Choose Members of 
Parliament,” and “A Rough Draught of a New Model 
at Sea.” The latter contains views curiously consonant 
with some which have been loudly trumpeted of 
late. This is, at least, neatly put: ‘It may be said 
to England, ‘Martha, Martha, thou art busy about 
many things, but one thing is necessary.’ To the question, 
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‘What shall we do to be saved in this world?’ there 
is no answer but this: ‘Look to your moat.’” Halifax’s 
prose seems to us to be Restoration prose at its best. 
It has lost the colour, the undertones and overtones, 
the illuminative imagination of the great Jacobaean and 
Caroline masters; but it has gained a new sense of order 
and proportion, a terseness, a vigour, a rapier edge. For 
controversy it is about as good a weapon as could be devised. 
And in Halifax, at least, its sheer literary merits are not to 
be despised. It is lightened with shafts of wit and hung 
about with irony. As a writer of aphorisms, Halifax does 
not, perhaps, reach the very highest rank, Indeed, it may 
be doubted if any English writer ever did: to two tongues 
alone, the Greek and the French, has the necessary combi- 
nation of pregnancy and polish been vouchsafed. An 
aphorism is a commonplace with a tang to it, and with 
Halifax, as with so many others, the tang is not always 
quite pungent enough to give adequate zest to the com- 
monplace ; but at times he is worth considering. Thus: 

It is thought an unsociable quality in a court to do 
one’s duty better than other men. 

Most men’s anger about religion is as if two men 
should quarrel for a lady they neither of them care for. 

A man that should call everything by its right name 
would hardly pass the streets without being knocked 
down as a common enemy. 

Many men swallow the being cheated, but no man 
could ever endure to chew it. 

To be too much troubled is a worse way of over- 
valuing the world than the being too much pleased. 

Halifax could be a man of great social charm. He made 
a conquest by his conversation of all the prejudices of 
Charles the Second. But wit is a two-edged sword, and 
Halifax was too witty for the peace of mind either of his 
friends or his opponents. His phrases stung, as when he 
said of Rochester’s promotion that he had been “ kicked 
upstairs,” or told Danby that his manner of refusing a 
bribe was like that of a man who, being asked to lend his 
wife, declined in terms of great civility. Burnet, a favourite 
butt of his, took revenge by an accusation of atheism. 

He was a man of a great and ready wit; full of life, 
and very pleasant ; much turned to satire. He let his 
wit run much on matters of religion, so that he passed 
for a bold and determined atheist, though he often 
protested to me he was not one, and said he believed 
there was not one in the world. He confessed he 
could not swallow down everything that divines 
imposed on the world; he was a Christian in sub- 
mission; he believed as much as he could, and he 
hoped that God would not lay it to his charge if he 
could not digest iron, as an ostrich did, nor take into 
his belief things that must burst him; if he had any 
scruples, they were not sought for nor cherished by 
him; for he never read an atheistical book. These 
were his excuses, but I could not quite believe him, 
yet in a fit of sickness I knew him very much touched 
with a sense of religion, 

In leed, Halifax’s intelligence probably had as free play 
on religion as on every other subject which it approached. 
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Heine’s “* Mouche.” 


Heinrich Heine's Last Days. By Camille Selden. Newly 
translated from the French by Mary Thiddall. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. } 


Tue author of this intimate and charming record, then a 
girl in her twenties, enjoyed a brief but peculiarly close 
friendship with Heine during the last year of his life, He 
called her his mouche, his fine mouche, his finest of mouches, 
and as Heine’s mouche she has been passed into the literary 
history of Europe. Without doubt she had a rare and 
delightful individuality of her own, and her life was 
certainly eventful. Born in Saxony in 1829, she was 
brought up by adopted parents, who came to live in 
Paris. When very,;young she married a Frenchman, who 
spent her fortune, and got rid of her by immuring her 
in an English lunatic asylum. She effected her release, 
but naturally the incident influenced profoundly her whole 
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life. It was in 1855 that' she met Heine—fifteen months 
before he died; she was the bearer of a packet to him from 
some acquaintances in‘Vienna, and the two became firm 
friends on the instant. Between 1860 and 1870 Camille 
Selden attained some note as a writer, producing En Route 
(thus forestalling Huysmans), an imitation of the Reisebilder, 
a novel of musical life call Daniel Viady, and a quantity of 
ephemeral sketches, essays, and criticisms. In 1882 she 
accepted a post at the Lycée Jeanne d’Are at Rouen, and 
died there in 1896, old and honoured. 

Her first sketch of Heine appeared in the Revue Nationale 
in 1867, but it was not till 1884 that the present book was 
published, some thirty years after the events narrated. 
Nevertheless it does not seem to have suffered in actuality 
from this lapse of time. It is written with practised skill, 
and yet without the least affectation, and it pretends to be 
no more than a setting for the letters which Heine from 
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time to time addressed to her, Of these there are a number, 
every one properly Heinesque, For example: 


Dear Sout,—I am very miserable; I have coughed 
frightfully for twenty-four hours; my head is 
splitting, and I shall probably have more of it 
to-morrow. That is why I ask my very dear one to 
postpone Thursday’s proposed visit until Friday. 
My Serinsky [his secretary] has sent to say he is ill 
and will not be able to come this whole week. 
What a vexatious disappointment, what an irritating 
situation! I feel like arraigning God, who treats me 
so badly, before the ‘Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” I count upon seeing you on 
Friday ; meanwhile, in spirit I kiss the Mouche’s little 
hands.—Her desperate, 

H. H. 

Miss Thiddall (whose translation, by the way, deserves 
high praise) seems to think that the mouche suffered 
the obsession of hero-worship for the great poet. But 
there is no trace of such an attitude in the whole volume. 
On the contrary, she criticises Heine’s Bohemianism and 
his Gallic affectations with a somewhat caustic pen. She 
can be epigrammatic too, as in her description of Heine: 
“T imagine the smile of Mephistopheles passing over 
the face of Christ, and Christ in the act of draining his 
cup. This is about equal to Matthew Arnold’s celebrated 
“That smile was Hsine.” It was she, also, who described 
the German mind as being in the state of ‘having one’s 
head in the clouds and one’s feet in the kitchen.” 

The pure and tender relations of the paralysed and bitter 
genius at the end of his life and this young girl, who in 
spite of her youth was not without terrible experiences, 
are set down again and again with a simple, direct pathos 
which is startling. 


Being read to is apt to tire sick people, and some- 
times he would beg me to stop. Then, stretching out 
his arm, with eyes almost closed, would ask me to 
place my hand in his. This, he said, seemed one way 
of keeping himself in touch with the life which was 
forsaking him. In speaking thus his voice took on a 
strange intensity, and, with fingers clasped round mine, 
he would grip them asif his hold on earth depended 
on me. 


And the last scene of all is exquisite : 


The livid pallor of his features struck me as I 
entered. I found him sad, gloomy, and dispirited in 
the twilight of one of that ,winter’s most cheerless 
days. 

‘There you are at last!” said he to me. 

He had often greeted me with the same words, but 
to-day they were pronounced in a tone less affectionate, 
almost severe. He, too, then, misunderstood me. The 
injustice of his reproach cut me to the heart, and I 
burst into tears. The impossibility of entering into 
explanations with one so ill as he was, and of making 
him understand what an effort I*had made in thus 
leaving my bed to come to him, tortured me. Sud- 
denly, as if he had divined my sufferimg, in spite of 
the darkness which concealed my face, he called me 
to him, and made me sit on the edge ui his couch. 
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The tears which were trickling down my pale cheeks 
seemed to touch him profoundly, 

“Take off your hat, that I may see you better,” 
said he to me. 

And with a light caressing gesture he touched 
lightly the knot of ribbon which fastened it, With 
a violent movement I threw the hat from me, and let 
myself slide on my knees at the bedside. Was it the 
bitter memory of past suffering, or a presentiment still 
more bitter of suffering to come? The sobs which I 
vainly tried to check stifled me; I felt crushed by the 
violence of my emotion. We did not speak, but his 
hand, resting silently on my head, seemed to bless me. 

Thus passed our last interview. 

Mme. Selden was not, Lowever, afraid to write down 
her more sinister impressions of the man, whom, indeed, 
she estimated with wonderful justness. Her views about 
the notorious ‘‘Memoirs” are easily to be deduced, 
though she makes no definite statement of them. Here is 
an effective croquis of Heine at work upon that book which 
might have made such a sensation, but didn’t : 

How often have I found Heine covering the large 
sheets of white paper spread before him, with those 
vigorous characters, of which the form alone was 
sufficient to disclose the audacity and the clearness of 
his thought! The pencil which ran with such feverish 
activity over the whiteness of the page assumed, 
between the fingers of the sick man, the relentlessness 
of a murderous weapon, and seemed to tarnish un- 
blemished reputations. One day the sound of the 
pencil was replaced by that of a cruel laugh, a laugh 
of gratified vengeance. I looked at Heinrich Heine. 
‘“‘T have them,” said he; “ dead or alive they shall 
not escape me. Let the reader of these pages beware 
if he has dared to attack me. Heine does not die 
just like anybody ; the claws of the tiger will survive 
the tiger himself.” 

There are many similar delicate hints throughout the 
volume to indicate that Camille Selden had the German 
philosophic impartiality, even in regard to the commanding 
figure of her life. And they add to the charm of the 
record, for they disclose a complete understanding between 
these two dissimilar and yet affinitive minds, whose in- 
timacy made one of the brightest spots in Heine’s dark 


and tempestuous career. 


M. Pobyedonostseff’s Reflections. 


Reflections of a Russian Statesman. By K. P. Pobyedonostseff, 
(Grant Richards. ) 

M. Posyeponosrser¥ is Procurator of the Holy Synod, and 
the Holy Synod is the governing body of the Rursian 
Church, through which alone it can approach the Ozar. 
Hence it is sometimes considered by English newspap¢rs 
that M. Pobyedonostseff is the Russian equivalent for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the elected and irremov 

able head of the Russian Church. Unfortunately for th's 
theory, the Procurator of the Synod is a layman appointed 
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by the Czar alone, and, like all other Russian officials, 
holds office only during his goodwill. For the rest, M. 
Pobyedonostseff is now nearly eighty years old, was 
formerly tutor in history to Czar Alexander III., and has 
always been distinguished by an obstructive conservatism 
of the most hide-bound type. He was largely instru- 
mentai in the death, stillborn, of Loris Melikoff’s constitu- 
tion and in the disorganisation of the Zemtsvos, and has 
been an active persecutor of the Jews. Of late he has 
fallen much out of favour, owing mainly to his champion- 
hip of the pseudo-Cossack Achinoff, of Abyssinian fame, 
and his work in the Synod is mainly done by his probable 
successor, M. Sabler. In the words of one of his country- 
men, ‘Only one man in Russia is thoroughly convinced of 
M. Pobyedonostseff’s merit, and that is the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod.” Such is the official whom Mue. 
Novikoff introduces to us in the rather triumphant preface 
of the volume before us as ‘‘the critic in the stalls” of 
our representative institutions, and as “‘ the typical Russian 
statesman.” 

It is needless to say that this critic thinks our institu- 
tions very bad indeed. He surveys Europe from Bulgaria 
to England, and he finds all rotten. Our education disgusts 
him, for while we are engaged on schemes for teaching 
the children of the poor “ physics, chemistry, agricultural 
economy, and medicine,” 


few reflect that by tearing the child from the 
domestic hearth for such a lofty destiny they deprive 
his parents of a productive force which is essential to 
the maintenance of the home, while by raising before 
his eyes the mirage of illusory learning they corrupt 
his mind, and subject it to the temptations of vanity 
and conceit. 


Our society is hollow, for its conversation is either 


a mere exchange of phrases on subjects touching 
upon ordinary life [a cryptic saying this] or a duel 
between two insignificant personalities. Each strives 
to display his good qualii.es, to concede nothing, to 
awaken the interest and admiration of the other. 
To shine in conversation commonly implies intelli- 
gence, and who, nowadays, does not lay claim to 
intelligence, to wit, or to that knowledge of the world 
which often surpasses intelligence itself? What a 
vast field | says the Procurator sadly |, what an infinite 
career for vanity and self-love! 


But it is for our form of government that he reserves 
the choicest vials of his wrath. 


The elections in no way express the will of the 
people. The popular representatives are in no way 
restricted by the opinions of their constituents, but 
are guided by their own views and considerations, 
modified by the tactics of their opponents. In reality 
ministers are autocratic, and they rule, rather than are 
ruled by, Parliament. They attain power, and lose 
power, not by virtue of the will of the people, but 
through immense personal influence, or the influence 
of a strong party which places them in power, or 
drives them from it. 
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And the conduct of those elected is shameful. 


They dispose of the force and resources of the nation 
at will, they grant immunities and favours, they main- 
tain a multitude of idlers at the expense of the people, 
and they fear no censure while they enjoy the support 
in Parliament of a majority which they maintain by 
the distribution of bounties from the rich tables which 
the State has put at their disposal. 


Can it be wondered at that the world looks with envy 
upon Russia, whom Providence has preserved from such 
horrors? ‘It is terrible to think of our condition if 
destiny had sent us the fatal gift—an All-Russian Parlia- 
ment! But that will never be.” 

We should take more to heart M. Pobyedonostseff’s 
strictures and his lament—which sounds oddly enough in 
the mouth of the minister of an autocrat—that our elected 
bodies do not represent the will of the people, did we 
always find him correct in his facts. But he makes some 
statements which lead one to doubt whether his acquaint- 
ance with Western matters is so deep as to enable him to 
judge with full cognisance of the cause. Thus he tells us 
that ‘“‘ when the first foundations of European civilisation 
and politics were laid, the Christian State was strong by its 
whole and indissoluble alliance with the united Christian 
Church.” Some may think that the first foundations 
of European civilisation were laid long before the 
Christian Church existed. But if the author is referring, 
as he appears to do, to the compact with Constantine, he 
should surely, as an ex-professor of history, know that the 
Church was never more disunited, never more seamed with 
schisms and heresies, than it was at that moment. Again, 
he tells us that in England ‘ not only the sovereign, but 
the greatest dignitaries of the State, must belong to the 
Anglican Church,” although the examples of Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and the Duke of Norfolk might have 
convinced him of his mistake. Nor is he better informed 
in matters of science. ‘‘The term evolution,” he tells us, 
‘‘in disunion from its complementary term involution, has 
no definite meaning at all,” and we are taught by nature 
‘that all development proceeds from a centre, and without 
a centre is inconceivable,” while modern philosophy, 
according to him, regards man as the centre of the universe. 
We can imagine how Huxley, for instance, would have 
disposed of the last assertion. 

Our author is more profitable, perhaps because more at 
home, when he leaves politics and comes to religious 
matters. Here he tells us several things that one is glad 
to know in consideration of the position of the speaker. 
Thus he thinks that “religion is impossible without the 
recognition of axiomatic truths unattainable by the path of 
induction. To such truths belong the existence of a 
personal God and the immaterial nature of the human 
soul, whence springs supernaturalism, without which 
religion is inconceivable ””—which we may suppose to be 
the view of the Orthodox Church on these subjects. More- 
over, the dream of a union between the Greek and Anglican 
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Churches, which has been taken up by some of our High 
Churchmen, will, according to him, never be anything 
more than a dream. “That a Protestant community, 
situated far away, judging us by report, could, through 
abstract accord in dogma and ritual, combine with us in 
one Church in organic alliance, and become one with us 
in spirit, is,”’ he says, ‘inconceivable,’ and he gives many 
and excellent reasons why it must always remain so, Yet 
he is willing to accord much merit to Protestantism, which 
was, he says, ‘‘a strong and beneficent influence towards 
social development, among the peoples who accepted it, 
and with whose nature it accorded,” though he cannot 
away with the thoroughly English institution of the 
sermon. 
Seldom [he cries] do we hear in these sermons a 
living word, and then only when the preacher is a 
man of talent or of rare spiritual nature. For the 
most part the preachers are the journeymen of the 
Church, with extraordinary whining voices, infinite 
affectation, and vigorous gestures, who turn from side 
to side, repeating in varying tones conventional 
phrases. . . . Sometimes the preacher, pronouncing 
a few words and phrases, cries out and strikes the 
pulpit to give emphasis to his thoughts. We feel 
here how faithfully our Church has been adapted to 
human nature in excluding sermons from its services. 
The book is fairly translated, though phrases like 
‘idiotey,” “the dawn of pragmatic history,” and the like 
occur too frequently. It is very badly edited, and the 
reader is left to discover for himself when the writer is 
speaking of Europe and when of Russia. Some of the 
chapters read like reprints of magazine articles, and have 


no apparent connexion with the rest. 


Shelley’s Poor Beginnings. 


Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire. Edited by Richard 


Garnett. (John Lane.) 


Tue early Italians are something, but an early Shelley is 
nought. One can sympathise with the collector’s enthu- 
siasm. Scarce things are prized by him for their scarcity ; 
he has the pleasures of the chase, the pride of tracking a 
lurking book to its cover, the delight of giving an account 
All this is harmless and 
legitimate ; but there our approval halts. We must needs 
say that the reprinting of this early Shelley is not a com- 
mendable act. Is there not enough bad poetry in the 
world, that we must needs revive volumes which their 
authors had wisely consigned to oblivion? There is no 
manner of pretence that Victor and Cazire is good poetry. 
It was known beforehand that it would be bad, and it is 
bad—incomparably the worst first volume ever issued by a 
great poet. Why should Shelley’s memory be saddled 
with this boyish folly ? 

The history of it is given by Dr. Garnett in his preface. 
He was the first to discover that such a volume existed, 


of it in the magazines or reviews. 
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though it has fallen to another to place it in the hands 
of Mr. John Lane. It was issued by the publisher 
Stockdale, who took over the stock, at Shelley’s request, 
from a Worthing printer, with whom the juvenilé author 
had got into difficulties. When a few copies had been 
issued, Stockdale alleges that he discovered one of the 
poems to belong to ‘‘Monk” Lewis. Shelley was indig- 
nant, ascribed the plagiarism to his colleague, and with- 
drew the remainder of the issue. Hence its-scarcity. It 
is now known that Shelley’s colleague, ‘‘Cazire,” was ‘his 
sister, Elizabeth Shelley; and Dr. Garnett conjecturally 
assigns the proportion of poems written by brother and 
sister. Shelley’s poems are feeble in the extreme. Now 
he imitates Moore, now (and most often) M. G. Lewis; 
but they are not even decent .imitative poems, they show 
not a spark of promise. 

The book is pitifully dreary, and we regret that it should 
have been galvanised into a spasomdic life. We may 
remark on just one point. Dr. Garnett is naturally anxious 
to ascertain the plagiarised poem which (if Stockdale be 
right) caused the withdrawal of the book. He fixes on 
two, and finally decides in favour of the second, a poem on 
an imaginary Laura. He considers it ‘‘ pretty,” and there- 
fore more worthy of Lewis (from whom the plagiarism is 
alleged to have been made) than the other. We can see 
little prettiness in it, beyond the metre, and that is derived 
from Scott—not from Lewis. Indeed, we feel pretty 
sure that Dr. Garnett is mistaken in supposing this to be 
the poem plagiarised from Lewis; for the simple reason 
that the last stanza is directly imitated from a well-known 
song in Ncott’s J/armion. Here is Scott’s stanza : 


Her wings shall the eagle flap 
O’er the false-hearted ; 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap 
When life is parted. 


Here is Shelley’s : 
On her grave I will lie, 
When iife is parted, 
On her grave I will die, 
For the false-hearted. 

This really settles the matter, unless it can be shown 
that Scott himself imitated a poem by ‘‘ Monk” Lewis—a 
most unlikely thing. For the metre is characteristic of 
Scott, and not characteristic of Lewis. We believe, 
indeed, that Dr. Garnett himself will recognise the im- 
possibility of continuing to regard this as the poem 
plagiarised from Lewis. 


Boswell as Bear-Leader. 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson. 
(Constable & Co, 4s. net.) 
Mus. Boswet’s objection to Dr. Johnson’s ascendancy 
over her husband once led her to remark that she had 
seen many a bear led by a man, but never before had 
seen a man led by a bear. We need not adopt this 
damaging inversion when considering the Zour. It is 
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more convenient to consider Boswell as bear-leader and 
showman. In that character what cuteness, talent, and 
infectious gusto he displayed! The moment his dream 
of leading Johnson round Scotland began to crystallise, 
what tactics, and what a sense of réclame! Bozzy knew 
better than to hurry or disconcert the waking monster, 
“T hoped he was at last in earnest. I knew that, if he 
were once launched from the metropolis, he would go 
forward very well ’”’—such was Bozzy’s reading of the 
ursine temper. He was in Edinburgh at the time. He 
plied every lever, used every bait. He wrote to his 
friends in London, begging them to fan the flame. He 
wrote to lairds and provosts, to chiefs and dons, and sent 
their invitations to Fleet-street. He won the day. 

On the 14th of August, 1773, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
arrived at Boyd’s inn, in the Canongate, in charge of 
Mr. Scott, who had brought him on, in post-chaises, from 
Neweastle. Boswell at once began to show him to 
the best people of Edinburgh. Sir William Forbes, 
afterwards the biographer of Beattie, came to breakfast, 
and Lord Chief Baron Orde to dinner. Dr. Robertson 
was quickly at Johnson’s side, and heard him draw the 
character of Burke. Boswell gave a dinner at Boswell’s, 
at which a duchess talked ‘ broad Scotch with a paralytic 
voice,” and other grandees were present. The talk was 
of witchcraft, and the ourang-outang, and Garrick— 
Johnson being at his best. At another meal were present 
Lord Hailes, Sir Alexander Dick, and others. ‘This was 
one of Johnson’s best days. He was quite in his element. 
All was literature and taste, without any interruption.” 
Happy Boswell ! 

At St. Andrews the professors flocked to the show. 
Johnson talked so well that Prof. Shaw said to Boswell: 
“ This is a wonderful man ; he is master of every subject 
he handles.” Dr. Watson was more moderate ; he allowed 
the Man to have a strong understanding, but was impressed 
by the Bear’s “ total inattention to established manners,” 
Boswell offering no defence. 

Everywhere Johnson astonished his audiences and 
delighted Boswell by his success. At Laurence Kirk he 
observed “they thatched well there.” At Fort George he 
“talked of the proportions of charcoal and saltpetre in 
making gunpowder, of granulating it, and giving it a 
gloss.” Boswell adds, ‘“‘he made a very good figure in 
these topics.” It might be so, but Johnson confessed that 
‘he had talked ostentatiously.” Boswell is happy in the 
confession, as a showman whose bear could blush. 

At Fort Augustus more compliments awaited Johnson. 
“I like to hear him,” said Governor Trapand, “it is so 
majestic.” At the inn at Ellon the showman was privately 
approached by the landlady: “Is this the great doctor 
that is going about through the country?” I said “ Yes.” 
Whereupon the landlord observed: “They say he is the 
greatest man in England except Lord Mansfield.” ‘“ Dr. 
Johnson was highly entertained. . . . He said: ‘I like 
the exception. To have called me the greatest man in 
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England would have been an unmeaning compliment 
but the exception marked that the praise was in earnes 
and, in Scotland, the exception must be Lord Mansfield 
or—Sir John Pringle.’ ” 

Nothing was neglected by Boswell to ensure a triumph. 
He developed the instincts of Mr. Barnum. “ Being 
informed that the Rev. Mr. Donald M‘Queen was the most 
intelligent man in Skye. . . . I sent to him by an express, 
and requested he“would meet us at Rasay.” M‘Queen 
came, and brought the courtly Mr. Malcolm Macleod, who- 
sang an Erse song in the boat to Rasay, while “ Dr. 
Johnson sat high on the stern like a magnificent Triton.” 
One of Boswell’s best tableaux came off at Rasay : 

A fiddler appeared, and a little ball began. Rasay 
[7.e. M‘Queen] himself danced with as much spirit as 
any man, and Malcolm bounded like aroe.... Dr. 
Johnson was so delighted with the scene, that he said, 
‘‘T know not how we shall get away.” It entertained 
me to observe him sitting by, while we danced, some- 
times in deep meditation, sometimes smiling com- 
placently, sometimes looking upon Hooke’s Roman 
History, and sometimes talking a little, amidst the 
noise of the ball, to Mr. Donald M‘Queen, who 
anxiously gathered knowledge from him. 

At another time Boswell writes with the enthusiasm of a 
scene-shifter: ‘‘To see Dr. Samuel Johnson lying in that 
bed in the isle of Skye, in the house of Miss Flora Mac- 
donald, struck me with such a group of ideas as it is not 
easy for words to describe.” It was no doubt a triumph 
of showmanship; and others were to come. At Dunvegan 
and Ulinish Johnson was tremendous. He talked of 
coining and brewing so clearly that M‘Queen said, when 
he heard the first, he thought he had been bred in the 
Mint; when he heard the second, that he had been bred 
a brewer. At Corrichatachin Johnson explained how a 
thresher should be paid. It was here that he allowed a 
Highland beauty—a young married lady—to sit on his 
knee and kisshim. Boswell’s smirk is inimitable ; his Bear 
could be coaxed to do anything! The Highlanders “ rose ”’ 
to Johnson, and Johnson responded. At Inchkenneth 
he strutted about in Sir Allan M‘Lean’s house with 
a broadsword and targe, and complacently wore a blue 
bonnet which Boswell placed on his head. ‘“ His age, his 
size, and his bushy grey wig, with this covering on it,. 
presented the image of a venerable Senachi.” Let us 
drop the curtain on that. 

One word remains to be said: the Zour is a strangely 
neglected book. Yet it is a hugely entertaining, and artistic, 
performance ; and it is far less formidable than the Lif. 
The edition which lies before us may well win it new 
readers ; for it is a charming reprint, and it contains the 
notes of Sir Walter Scott, Croker, Chambers, and others. 
Not all these notes are to be trusted, but the inaccuracies 
are so trivial that it would be pedantic to point them out 
to the general reader. It should be added that the 
references to Boswell’s Life correspond with the pages of 
Mr. Birrell’s edition, with which these volumes are uniform. 
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The Lower Deck. 


A Gun-Room Ditty-Box, By G. Stewart Bowles, 


Preface by Lord Charles Beresford. 
116 pp.) 


Mr. Bow zs, the writer of this book, was until lately a 


sub-lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Fleet ; and because we had 


the pleasure, more than a year ago, of quoting a stanza or 


two from a rollicking ballad of the ‘‘ Naval Mounted 
’Orse” (contributed by him to the Globe and reprinted in 


this book), and of encouraging him to go on, and because 


he has made it so.easy for hurried readers to set him aside 
carelessly as a mere imitator of Mr. Kipling, we are 
examining his work with particular attention. 

Let us clear the decks by a word or two as to imitation, 
addressed primarily to those who harbour the impression 





Mr. G. STEwart Bow .zs. 
(From a Photograph by Debenham, Southsea.) 


that because a young man is shown to have imitated a 
popular writer therefore that young man is accounted for 
and need not be considered further. As a matter of fact, the 
deliberate choice of a model may in itself be an indication of 
power. That Mr. Bowles is, in his literary methods, a true son 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling cannot be denied. There is the fact 
—plain on every page of prose and verse. But the matter 
is new, and important, and Mr. Bowles’sown. Mr. Bowles 
has seen with his own eyes, and meditated upon with his 
own brains, everything he describes in this book. Again, 

Kiplingese, it must be borne in mind, is a natural manner : 

a strong mind’s line of least resistance in comment or 
narrative. Hence it is open to another writer of similar 

temperament to Mr. Kipling—similarly in love with force 

and machinery, and such perfect organisation of great 

bodies of men as is found in the Army and Navy—to use 

it too, or his own development of it. 


This is just what Mr. Bowles has done. When still a 


With a 
(Cassell & Oo. 
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boy on the Britannia and the Tourmaline, he bowed his head 
before the glories of the Barrack-Room Ballads and the 
Soldiers Three. And then bringing keen eyes to bear on the 
life about him, on his fellow-midshipmen and bluejackets, 
on engine-room and gun-room, he set down his impressions 
in something like the expert manner—fitting the subject— 
of his master. Let us give illustrations. These stanzas 
are from “A Ward-Room Litany,” one of the poems in 
this little book : 
We know not who were Zeus’ sons, 
Nor names of gods and heroes fine, 
But we can take ten thousand tons 
And liit ’em, snorting, into line. 
Oh, Lord ! In steady line! 
We know not who, in ancient days, 
Of Persia’s army led the van, 
But we can tell you twenty ways 
Of dealing with a drunken man. 
Oh, Lord! Beware the can ! 
And this is the beginning of a sketch entitled “The 
Captain of the Gun,” in the same book : 

He is a little thick-set man, with a twinkle in his 
eye, and a piece of spun-yarn round his toe. He 
knows much, thinks little, and is generally unin- 
formed. Belgravia knows him not, or Mayfair. 
Society would not admit him to her outer doorsteps, 
His chief ambition is to own a public-house on 
Portsea Hard. Nevertheless, he holds the balance of 
Europe in his hands, and is more generally feared 
than a Cook’s tourist. 

These passages show in a flash where the author has 
gone for inspiration ; yet each extract contains good matter 
which no amount of sedulous apeing could impart. In 
the verses the antitheses are strong and effective and 
characteristic; in the description of the gunner, although 
there is weakness here and there—as in the Cook’s tourist 
reference—there is genuine observation, and the weakness 
is more juvenility than incapacity. 

The book leads off with a song of the sailor men and 


the superiority of them. Very scornful is the sailor 


singer : 
We knows the ways of armies, 
We’ve took ’em out to drill ; 
We ’ad ’em out to walk about, 
We made ’em very ill. 
We landed ’em an’ coddled ’em, 
An’ did the ’ole campaign, 
An’ sewed their bloomin’ trousis up, 
An’ brought ’em ’ome again. 

So— 
So way for this Old Regiment 
Wot’s always fit for war; 
Whose barrack-square runs wide and fair, 
From Sydney to the Nore. 


Such is the manner of the whole work—the celebration of 
the Navy and its men from within; the evolution of the 
midshipman from the schoolboy, until “you have a man- 
boy, which is the finest animal alive: the soul of the man 
and the spirit of the boy together” ; a dare-devil, humorous 


yarn here and there; and accounts, on the spot, of gun- 
room and engine-room—the whole vigorous and picturesque 
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and authoritative, if young. Mr. Bowles can even now 
write better than many a professional author. As he grows 
older and widens his range he should be a powerful 
addition to the slender ranks of those whose English is 
forcible and sinewy and direct. 

Mr. Bowles tells us that he has left the sea; but 
we hope he will continue to write about it, both descrip- 
tively and dramatically. We are convinced that he has 
good stories in him: there are touches of sympathy in this 
hook that indicate the potential novelist. Some day, 
when he is older, the significance of much of the material 
that is now sleeping in his memory will come upon him, 
and he will see its dramatic possibilities in a way he now 
cannot. 


HunGarian Lireratvre. By Emi Rerca. 

Those smitten with the Jékai fever will, or should, 
welcome the little volume on J/ungarian Literature which 
It seems to us an excellent 
piece of work, lucid, and well-proportioned, displaying 
considerable critical faculty and great historical knowledge. 
It is a pity that at best it can effect so little. For, after all, 
except a few specialists, no English reader can hope for 


Dr. Reich has just written. 


more than a merely formal acquaintance with Magyar 
writings. Half-a-dozen translations from Jdékai’s two 
hundred and fifty novels do not take you far; while as for 
learning Magyar—well, it is an agglutinative, non-Aryan 
tongue, akin to Finnish and to Turkish. And to read 
books about a sealed literature is rather sterile business. 
So far, however, as the merely formal acquaintance goes, one 
really could not do better than read Dr. Reich. We learn 
from him that Magyar literature is practically an affair of 
the last hundred years, to which period he devotes all 
but seventy out of his two hundred and fifty pages. It has 
its epic, its drama, its lyric, but, perhaps, above all its 
novel. As for Jékai, he is great, dazzlingly great, but we 
rather gather that Dr. Reich considers his predecessor 
Kémeny, between whom and Balzac he works out an 
interesting comparison, greater. And he tells us a very 
curious fact in the economics of authorship. It appears 
that the book-reading public in Hungary is so small, and 
Joékai so popular and so prolific, that it is of no use for 
other men to write novels at all. Nobody reads any fiction 
but Jokai’s; fiction of native growth, that is to say, for it 
seems, if Dr. Reich is not joking, that the Hungarians 
read Bulwer Lytton! (Jarrold. 6s.) 


Tue Union or Iraty. By W. J. Sritiman. 


There are, nowadays, many travellers in Italy who are 
interested in the modernities as well as the antiquities of 
the beloved country ; and such must often have wished for 
a reliable and compact account of the series of movements 
and uprisings which lasted through half a century, and in 
the end gave Italy for the first time a chance of taking her 
place among the nations of the world. Precisely such a 
book cones from Mr. W. J. Stillman in Zhe Union of Italy, 
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1815-1895, which is the first volume of a promising new 
historical series, edited generally by Dr. G. W. Prothero. 
Mr. Stillman was Italian correspondent of the Times during 
many of the events he relates, and he knows his subject 
thoroughly. His narrative, though not precisely scintillat- 
ing, is orderly, full, and interesting. The writer is by no 
means out of sympathy with Italian ideals and aspira- 
tions, but he inclines to take somewhat a pessimistic view, 
in which we fear that recent events tend to justify him, of 
the future of the people. He finds the weak point of Italy 
in the premature annexation of Naples, against which 
Garibaldi and Crispi protested in vain. 

The Italy to which Cavour aspired was an enlarged 
Piedmont, and, as far as the differences of nature per- 
mitted, he desired to make it a new England; but the 
migrations of the government and the weaknesses of 
its governors have made it rather an enlarged Naples, 
without the vigorous, if treacherous, internal rule, and 
the consistent and uniform policy of the Bourbons. 
If the virtues of the past survive their former posses- 
sors, the end may yet be well, but there rings in my 
ears the ominous judgment, pronounced by more than 
one of those who had a part in the making of Italy— 
‘Too quickly and too easily was Italy made.” 

The thorough-going Mazzinist, like the thorough-going 
clerical, will refuse to take Mr. Stillman’s history as final’ 
but from its own point of view it is an honest and not un- 

(“ Cambridge 
6s. ) 


sympathetic contribution to the subject. 
Historial Series”: Pitt Press. 412 pp. 





Tue Maponna in Art. By Esvertte M. How8 tt, 


This is apparently an English edition of an American 
book, for part of the preface serves as explanation of a 
designed cover which forms no part of the volume before 
us. Except for that slip, the English publisher has done 
his work admirably, and has made a sweet and beautiful 
little book. Its scheme is sufficiently explained by the 
title, the author choosing typical specimens of sacred 
art, mostly Italian, and thereon discoursing. As frontis- 
piece we have Giorgione’s picture at Castelfranco, and 
Gabriel Max’s curiously modern treatment of the Virgin 
is also here. Botticelli is represented by the Madonna of 
the ‘‘ Pomegranate” in the Uffizi. (Nutt. 217 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


VAGARIES. By Axet MuNTHE. 


The author of this charming book is a doctor, who for 
many years has practised in Rome. As an author he is 
known by his Letters from a Mourning City: now he offers 
a dozen tender, whimsical essays, not consciously literary, 
but marked by literary grace, with the stamp of an 
interesting, kindly personality on all. A bit of odd 
character, a plea for humanity in treatment of animals, a 
pathetic story, a humorous fantasy, these are the fare 
spread before us by the latest of the medical essayists, the 
latest literary associate of John Brown and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. (Murray. 308 pp. 6s.) 
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THE BuiTHEDALE RoMAnceE. By NaTHanret HawrHorne. 


The illustrated edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s novels 
which Mr. Moncure D. Conway is editing has now 
reached Zhe Blithedale Romance. In the preface the story 
of the Brook Farm experiment is told yet again, and a 
letter from Mrs. Hawthorne is quoted, with reference to 
an appreciation of her husband by Herman Melville, 
wherein she writes: “‘ At last someone dares to say what 
in my secret mind I have often thought, that he is only 
to be mentioned with the Swan of Avon—the Great Heart 
and Grand Intellect combined.” 


The illustrations by Mr. 











‘How Many CriMInats DAVE You REFORMED ?” 


F. H. Townsend have life and charm. We reproduce 
that one which represents Coverdale asking Hollingsworth 
banteringly if his edifice for the reformation of criminals 
is finished yet. (Service & Paton. 296 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Dourcnu Patnrers. By Max Roose. 


This is a drawing-room book pure and simple. It 
weighs pounds and is correspondingly bulky, and it has 
etchings, photogravures, and over two hundred other 
illustrations. The title in full will probably be a little 
disappointing, for it is Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century ; and whereas the Dutch painters of old exercise 
fascination, the Dutch painters of the nineteenth century 
are comparatively unattractive and undistinguished. A 
round dozen of them are here treated, the appreciations 
being written by various hands, under the supervision of 
Max Roose, curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum at 
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Antwerp, and translated by Mr. F. Knowles. Those who 
care for the art practised by these painters—Bosboom, 
Bles, Roelofs, Bisschop, Gabriel, and others—will find the 
book a pleasant reminder of their manner. Others, like 
ourselves, will regret to find no mention of the brothers 
Maris. Mr. Alma Tadema, whom we had come to consider 
as an English painter, figures in the volume. (Sampson 
Low. 253 pp.) 





LEAVES FROM THE ‘‘GoLDEN LxcEND.” 
Cnosen py H. D. Manee. 
The editor of this pretty pocket-volume justly remarks 
that “few .books, once as widely known as the Gold.n 
Legend, have fallen afterwards into so great an obscurity.” 
The book is a curious omnium gatherum of stories of saints 
founded on writings of the Fathers, on lections which had 
a vogue in the churches, and from floating traditions. Its 
author, Jacobus de Voragine, was a devout and charitable 
man, and well deserved his position as Archbishop of 
Genoa. He made it a rule never to leave his diocese. Of 
nine books attributed to his pen, the Jistoria Longobardica 
sen Legenda Sanctorum is the only one which has endured. 
It was a prized book in the Middle Ages, and one of the 
first books to be printed by Caxton. . It left his press in 
1483 without a title-page, but with a concluding note, as 
follows : 

Thus endeth the legende named in the latyn 
legenda aurea, that is to say in englysshe the golden 
legende. For lyke as golde passeth in valewe alle 
other metalles, so thys legende excedeth alle other 
bookes, wherin ben conteyned alle the hygh and grete 
festys of our lord, the festys of our blessyd lady, the 
lyves, passyons and myracles of many other sayntes 
and other historyes and actes, as al allonge here afore 
is made mencyon. 

Mr. Madge’s selections are taken, as a rule, from Caxton’s 
The result is a pretty volume and much quaint 
(Constable. 286 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


text. 
reading. 





Vania.—Mr. G. A. Henty’s historical tales for boys, 
which already numbered forty-four, have now a forty-fifth 
in Both Sides the Border, wherein he deals with Hotspur 
and Glendower; and a forty-sixth in A¢ Aboukir and Acre, 
a story of Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. Mr. Henty’s 
onthusiasm and splendid productivity are an annual wonder. 
The same publishers, Blackie & Son, send us two other 
boys’-books, Z'he Turkish Automaton, a tale of the times of 
Catherine the Great of Russia, by Sheila E. Braine, and 
Courage, True Hearts, by Dr. Gordon Stables, a story of 
boys who sought their fortune. 


A bundle of boys’ stories, substantially bound, come 
from Messrs. Griffith & Farran. Some are new, some old. 
Among the new is Jn the Yellow Sea, by Mr. Henry Frith; 
among the old, Mr. G. A. Henty’s Young Franc-Tireurs. 
Other writers represented are Mr. Fred. Whishaw and Mr. 
Harry Collingwood, both tried and favourite yarn-spinners. 
A kindred work comes from Messrs. Cassell in Mr. E. 8. 
Ellis’s Scouts and Comrades. 
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From the East unto the West. By Jane Barlow. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tus is Miss Barlow’s eighth book. It seems not long 
since she burst upon us with Jrish Jdylls, that volume 
which, if it is not her best, she has certainly not surpassed 
—at any ratein prose. Dealing as she did with peasantry, 
dialect, and all the simpleness of life, it was inevitable 
that she should be dubbed ‘The Irish Barrie.” There is 
no real resemblance between herself and the author of the 
stage version of 7'he Little Minister, but the name had to 
As a fact, Miss Barlow is among the most 
individual of our writers. She observes, and she feals, 
with a shy and even timid delicacy all her own. She has 
Her strength and her charm lie in 
the accumulation of fine perceptions. In some respects 
her endowment fits her for the portrayal of that bewildering 
creature, the Irish peasant, so tender, so intricate, so 
surprising. It must be granted that she has approached 
him with sympathy, and that she has disclosed certain 
aspects of him to us with a brilliancy and completeness 


be, and it was. 


a horror of “ effects.” 


unknown before she took pen in hand, 

Nevertheless, her work has suffered from one limitation 
An Irishwoman 
by birth, and possibly also by generations of descent, Miss 


in her—for a limitation it must be called. 


Barlow is not what the real Irishman calls Irish. There 
is Dublin and there is Ireland. Born a Dubliner and a 
Protestant, ‘‘ within the pale,” it is impossible for her to 
appreciate the Celtic temperament, except from the outside. 
To the Celt she must ever be foreign. Not all her sym- 
pathy, her goodwill, her love of humanity, can soften the 
stubbornness of that one hard fact. And so it happens 
that the real Irishman detects in her stories slight mis- 
apprehensions and confusions which mar the perfection 
of her insight. He, to take the most trifling example, 
could never have used the word “ quality” as Miss Barlow 
uses it in Aerrigan’s Quality. 

And one other point is to be noted in dispraise. Her 
prose has not style. It is careful, scholarly, not without 
In this new book of hers 


there is scarcely a paragraph which does not deserve the 


finesse, but it lacks distinction. 


Her verse is a different matter. In 
verse she seldom misses distinction, and we should like to 


term pedestrian. 


argue that verse is her proper medium, and Bogland 
Studies her best book : 


Barney, he’d always the luck from the time we were 
on’y gossoons. 

Look at our Band now; I always was terrible fond 
o’ the tunes, 

Yet if ever I thried at a note, it’s each finger I 
had seemed a thumb, 

While Barney, just git me the lad that ’ud bate him 
at batin’ the dhrum. 
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Th’ ould sargint, who’d soldiered in Agypt an’ Injy, 
he swore be his sowl 

There wasn’t the regiment marchin’ but he’d aquil 
it rowlin’ the rowl. 

Och! it’s thim was the great times entirely for Barney, 
an’ me, an’ the boys, 

An’ we kep’ the neighbours alive wid the capers we 
had an’ the noise. 


Dialect has never been conjured into the mould of 
style with finer skill than in this book. And one 
might quote memorable lines by the dozen. This, for 
example : 


Sure if Nelly had crep’ o’er the edge, she’d ha’ 
crep’ to the end of her days. 


Turning to From the East unto the West, we cannot think 
that it ranks among Miss Bariow’s most successful books. 
Conforming to the title, the author sets the scene of the 
opening tale in Arabia, and so works westward till she 
arrives in Ireland—half way through the book. The 
Eastern stories are not good, having neither atmosphere 
nor rude power nor even ingenuity; and both ‘A 
Romance of Queen Pippa” and “ An Advance Sheet” are 
magazinish. In fact, as far as p. 168 there is nothing 
worthy of Miss. Barlow’s talent. ‘‘The Field of the 
Frightful Beasts’ is conceived well, on an excellent idea, 
but in the working out suffers from prolixity and a 
The same criticism applies to 
most of the remaining stories. Perhaps the cleverest is “‘ A 
Long Furrow,” which, save for the conclusion, is excellent 
uarrative, and a rare compound of humour and pathos 
intricately mixed. The scene between Felix and the girls 
just before he embarks on his dangerous journey across 
the potato field is on a level with the author’s best: 


squandering of the effect. 


“And bedad, Maggie, machree,”’ says he, “I’m 
thinking it’s as much as a ‘ Thank’ee kindly,’ you’d be 
sayin’ to us, you crathur, for bringin’ you home your 
old daddy.” 

“Ts it a thank’ee?” says she. ‘‘ Sure, God knows 
I’d marry any man that done his endeavours and 
conthrived to save him away from the murdherin’ 
hounds—ay would I, and welcome.” 

So wid that Biddy Ryan, her married sister, that. 
was sittin’ beside her, got pullin’ her sleeve and 
biddin’ her whist-a-whist. ‘Is there no shame in 
you?” says she to Maggie. ‘It’s as good as makin’ 
an offer you are to Felix O’Beirne, for right well you 
know there’s sorra another bachelor goin’, only he.” 

But ne’er a bit Maggie minded her, nor a diff’rint 
word would she say, except ‘‘ Ay would I, to-morra 
and welcome.” And, says I, in a whisper,-passin’ by 
them, that as for makin’ offers, ’twas wha’ I’d been 
doin’ ever since I set eyes on her last Easter twelve- 
month, so Biddy’d no call to be talkin’ foolish. 


There is good stuff here. We cannot, however, refrain 
from pointing out that the Irish peasant capable of saying 
“Ay would I” does not exist. Maggie probably said 
‘¢ Faix I would.” 
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Sea Orchins. 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 


By W. W. Jacobs. 
243 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Jacoss, we conceive, has two followings: he has 
readers who desire only to be tickled and to laugh, who 
come to a book as to a farcical comedy ; and he has readers 
who honour him for his art, for his fidelity to the fact, for 
the skill with which he displays river types. With his new 
book the second class of readers will have the better time, 
for it is not so funny as Many Cargoes. There are scores 
of mirthful pages, and one story—‘‘Two of a Trade’’—is 
a masterpiece of ludicrous perception and treatment; but, 
take it for all and all, Sea Urchins makes less for laughter 
than for quiet amusement. 

Mr. Jacobs rings the changes on much the same char- 
acters that fascinated us in Many Cargoes: the saturnine 
mate and the whimpering boy, the self-possessed young 
woman and the termagant wife, the surly crew, the 
cheery cook, and skippers blusterous, cunning, and simple. 
All are here once more, and all, as of old, connive with 
each other or defy each other in the same terse riverside 
idiom. Nowhere is Mr. Jacobs's art so evident as in his 
masterly dialogue. He does not always know quite how 
to end a story, he fails now and then in descriptive passages ; 
but never does he make a mistake with conversation. The 
speech of the actors in these little comedy-dramas is selected 
unerringly, with unfailing instinct for effect: never a word 
too many or too few, and perfectly ordered. 

We have said that these fifteen stories have less laughter 
in them than their predecessors ; but that isnothing. They 
are not the less interesting or true to life. Every line in 
this book proceeds from an attractive and captivating 
temperament; and must, to a student of humour and 
humours, communicate contentment. 


The Changeling. By Sir Walter Besant. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


Iy this, Sir Walter Besant's latest story, there is, of course, 
an institution. It is a ladies’ college, where pretty girls 
do as they please, for three months in the year, 
under the guardianship of Miss Hilarie Woodroffe, 
the foundress and head. To say the truth, this 
institution does not come to much; its chief function being 
to fill in the interspaces in the course of an intrigue. 
The “Changeling” is Miss Hilarie’s pseudo-cousin, Sir 
Humphrey Woodroffe, who was bought of an unknown 
woman by his reputed mother, in the prologue. She has 
a bad bargain of it, for he turns out a cold, sensual, and 
selfish man. Presently the real mother turns up, succeeds 
rather improbably in identifying her son, and wants him 
back. This leads up to a final chapter, which is an adap- 
tation of the Judgment of Solomon. The real mother 
refuses to confess the sale of her baby, lest he should now 
reproach her, and withdraws. The whole story, we are 
afraid, is rather tedious, and the puppets lack vitality. 
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Notes on Novels 


[ These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
Jinal. Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


AYLWIN. By Turopore Warrts-Dunton. 
Me. Warts-Dunton’s novel was announced fourteen years 
ago under the title, Aylwin: an Open Air Romance for 
Poets, Painters, and Gypsies, and it was to be dedicated to 
the memory of George Borrow. The novel now appears 
without the sub-title, and without the dedication. The book 
is a matured blend of story, philosophy, and criticism. It 
is the best that Mr. Watts-Dunton can give us, which is to 
say it is a rich gift. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


THE ANGEL oF THE CovENANT. By Mactaren Coppa, 

An historical romance by a well-tried writer. The 
central figure is the Marquis of Montrose, and among 
the other characters is the great and only D’Artagnan. 
(Methuen. 503 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Batre or THE Srrona. By Gitpert PARKER. 


A new historical romance by the author of The Seats of 
the Mighty. Mr. Parker has chosen the Battle of Jersey as 
his centrepiece, and much of his story has the little island 
for scene. So Jerseyfied, indeed, is the conversation, that a 
glossary has to be appended. The hero of the book is. 
Philip d’Avranche, an adaptation for purposes of romance 
of the Prince Admiral, Philip d’Auvergne of Jersey. 
(Methuen. 431 pp. 6s.) 

By 8. R, Crockerr. 

Mr. Crockett’s latest. ‘‘ Well do I, Hugo Gottfried ”— 
it begins—‘‘ remember,” and so on. The Red Axe was 
the weapon of the Justicers to the dukes of the Wolfmark 
—and it was red-handled and red-bladed, and was never 
wet save with the blood of victims. Gottfried was Jus- 
ticer, and Hugo was his son. A romance of dark natures. 
(Smith & Elder. 421 pp. 6s.) 


THe Rep Axe. 


Hore tHe Hermit. By Epwna LyAtt. 


The long-awaited, new story of this favourite writer. 
The scene is Cumberland, and the time the late sixteen- 
hundreds. One of the characters is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
an ancestor of the present baronet; another is George 
Fox, the Quaker. A gentle, simple romance tinged with 
piety. (Longmans. 400 pp. 6s.) 

Far In THE Forest. By 8. Were Mircnett. 

This story, by the author of Hugh Wynne, is laid in the 
forest counties of Northern Pennsylvania long before the 
war of Independence, and proceeds amid the keen 
atmosphere of the forest, the odours of pine, the heroisms 
of the lumber-raft, and the light of burning woods. 
(Fisher Unwin. 3802 pp. 6s.) 


Morp Ew’ y. By Perr Rivce. 


Mord Em’ly means Maud Emily, and she was a girl 
of the East End. The book is a succession of phases. 
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of London life, by a practised student and recorler of 
such things, mainly humorous, with serious interludes. 


(Pearson. 300 pp. 6s.) 


By J. R. Coca. 


Tue Two Crusaders. 


‘A Romance of the Middle Ages.” The author adopts 
as his motto of the book, ‘Truth is stranger than 
Fiction,” and draws the characters of the Prince of Orange 
208 pp. 


and Don John of Austria. (Horace Marshall. 


3s. 6d.) 
Onty FLesnH anp Boop. 


By the author of Hernani the Jew. “ Love you! You, 
who have not scrupled to destroy the happiness of my 
existence, who have striven to shatter all that was good in 
me; and, to crown your infamous conduct, have bestowed 
your attentions upon a low-born village girl. 
——-” The speaker is the Comtesse de la Jonquiéres, 


an Englishwoman by birth, and the philanderer is her 


Love you, I 


husband. The story is laid in the French village of La 
Jonquiéres on the Meuse, and it deals with passions and 
(Hutchinson. 


upheavals. 369 pp. 6s.) 


By J. A. Barry. 


A simple, manly story of life on an Australian “station,” 
and in the Westralian goldfields. With the love-story is 
woven a story of partnership and villainy ; and there is a 
(John Macqueen. 


Tue Luck or rue Narive-Bory. 


big whiff of the sea and its dangers. 


319 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


SHADOWED BY THE Gops. By Cuartes Epwarves. 


A tale of old Mexico in the reign of Montezuma II. 
Aztec rites enter largely into the story, and culminate 
in a by Bitchlieli, the 
oppressive high priest, on whom vengeance is at last 
wreaked. 


human sacrifice performed 
Some of the descriptions make for nightmare, 
and the story should be read only by people with strong 
(Sands. 


nerves. 264 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Istanp or SEVEN SuHapows. By Roma Wuire. 


A very bright novel. There is an illustrated paper, 


the Cormorant, which “ goes smash.” There is a splendid 
Breton Marquis, nearly seven feet high, who says: ‘ Have 
you ever realised that you are my heir?” ‘There is a 
delightful old lady who says: ‘I remember most things 
that have happened in London for the last fifty-five years.” 
And there is a separated wife who says: ‘“‘ I—I—I wanted 


I shall 


never forget what I felt when I found I must be ‘a clever 


somebody strong, and I found it out too late. 


woman who manages her husband.’”’ (Innes. 314 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Krino’s Reeve. By Rey. E. Giiuiar. 

Founded on the old ballad of John the Reeve. The 
story is pretty enough reading, with its jests, and its 
bouts, and its lore of falconry, and its junketings, and 
its allusions to Glastonbury and the Crusades. 


& Co. 403 pp. 5s.) 


(Seeley 
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THe Oruers. By Mrs. R. NeEtsu. 
A reprint of sketches in the Westminster Gazette and 


other papers. Thin, suburban humour. (Arrowsmith. 
310 pp, 3s. 6d.) 
BELINDA. By Ernet Mauve. 


Probably an offshoot of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s (Golden 
Age. Mild, domestic pleasantries. (Arrowsmith. 295 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

Tue Cusrom or THE Country. 

A Welsh “ idyll” by a new writer. 
and rustic, with misunderstandings en route and a happy 
(Lawrence & Bullen. 246 pp. 6s.) 

A Harp Master. 


The motto is, “ Better a little chiding than a great deal 
of heartache.” 
novel, with melodramatic passages here and there and 
marriage bells at the close. (Service & Paton. 391 pp. 6s.) 


By Joun FInneMore. 


The story is simple 


ending. 


By M. H. Cornwat. Leon. 


A very copious and small-beerish domestic 


Love anp Sworp. By Kerennepy Kina. 


A story of the Afridi War. 
The taking of Dargai forms one 


This is journalism plus 
romantic interest, 
chapter, and as he is fighting the hero is thinking of his 
love. On the last page she accepts him. (Macqueen. 
346 pp. 6s.) 


Her Mewnory. By Maarren MAarrens. 


A story of a widower and his daughter, by this clever 
Dutch novelist. The principal characters are English, 
and it is English life that is described. The development 
of the child’s character makes the book. Incidentally 


there is satire. (Macmillan. 281 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Rve Baraca. By Murray GI.cnrist. 


A gloomy, but 
2s. 6d.) 


A story of emotional Derbyshire folk. 
(Grant Richards. 183 pp. 


By Mme. Sorpnie Gay. 


very readable tale. 


MARIE DE MANCINI. 


Another historical novel. The time it is the reign of 


Louis XIV. (Lawrence & Bullen. 267 pp. 6s.) 


By J. Hoorer. 


A Devonshire 


Tue Mrntsrer’s Conversion. 


By the author of J/is Grace o’ the Gunne. 
story, strenuous and dramatic ; a story of strong passions, 
a little recalling in subject Zhe Scarlet Letter. The 
minister was Mark Increase, and it fell out that he was 
called upon in the course of his duty to admonish publicly 
his wife Margaret Increase. His conversion followed. 
This is a book to read. (A. & C. Black. 371 pp. 6s.) 


Turxisu Bonps. By May KeEnpatt. 


Stories of Armenian atrocities, by a writer usually 
associated with playful works. (Pearson. 299 pp. 6s) 


/ 


Pirate Gop. By J. R. Hurcurinson. 


This is the beginning: ‘‘*So ye don’t believe me, skip. ?’ 
‘I believe you lie,’ Derrick chuckled, and spat copiously.” 
A story of lurid outrages on the high seas. 
309 pp. 5s.) 


(Pearson. 
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Mr. Meredith’s Early Poetry. 
An Appreciation. 

Tue third volume of Poems in the sumptuous library 
edition of Mr. Meredith’s works which Messrs. Constable 
have just completed contains something of remarkable 
interest—a reprint of the boyish verses of 1851 with which, 
five years before Zhe Shaving of Shagpat, the writer first 
made his bow to a stony public. These verses have long 
been the unattainable blue rose of the lover of poetry, 
who has been compelled to stand by in the auction room 
and see the treasure sold for unheard-of sums as a rarity 
to some collector who was probably too rich to appreciate 
it. No doubt it has been.to be had for the asking in the 
British Museum all the while; but, then, the British 
Museum is one thing and poetry is another, and if the 
Archangel Michael wrote an ode on the Last Judgment 
it would be difficult to read it beneath the circular vault 
of that austere temple of the book-makers. However, 
here it is at last, and by your own fireside you may search 
its pages for the promise and potency of that glorious 
burst of song to which it was the prelude. That is 
precisely what you will find there, that and not much 
more. These verses are not matured achievement. They 
are the experiments of a lad finding his tongue, exercises in 
the poetic modes of the day, the day of the Great Exhibition. 
Pretty enough, they lack substance; the oestrus has not yet 
stung ; the vision has not yet been trained to individuality. 
Only here and there you come upon the hint or whisper of 
something more, a first pale sketch of Love in the Valley, 
which was to re-appear, magnificently} re-written, in 
Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, or some fine lines 
on the South-West Wind in the Woodland, in which you 
discern ‘the first stirrings of a familiar theme : 


For lo, beneath those ragged clouds 

That skirt the opening west, a stream 

Of yellow light and windy flame 

Spreads lengthening southward, and the sky 
Begins to gloom, and o’er the ground 

A moan of coming blasts creeps low 

And rustles in the crisping grass ; 

Till suddenly with mighty arms 
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Outspread, that reach the horizon round, 
The great South-West drives o’er the earth, 
And loosens all his roaring robes 

Behind him, over heath and moor. 


One wonders how much poetry Mr. Meredith wrote and 
tore up between 1851 and 1862, Whatever the discipline 
it bore its fruitage ; for the singer of Modern Love touches 
his instrument with no faltering hand. Sordello has taken 
his place at a bound among the masters of song. And 
if we attempt in this and a following article once more to 
call attention to certain aspects of the considerable bulk o 
poetry which, in the intervals of his novels, Mr. Meredith 
has, since Modern Love, given to the world, it is in the 
firm conviction that the height of that place is as yet, 
even by competent critics, imperfectly apprehended, and 
that when the books of this century, so rapidly drawing to 
a close, come to be placed in the infallible scales of time, 
Melampus and The Day of the Daughter of Hades and A Faith 
on Trial, and some dozen others, will weigh there at least 
as heavily as Richard Feverel or The Amazing Marriage 
themselves. 

It is certainly astonishing how many people there are 
who, familiar with the novels, have failed to realise the 
poetry. In some it is sheer ignorance ; lend them a copy, 
and they rise up and call you blessed. Others are honestly 
appalled at the difficulties they find. As to these diffi- 
culties, let us distinguish. In a sense, all poetry which is 
not merely pap for babies is difficult. That is to say, it 
requires a certain intellectual effort on the part of the 
reader to grasp the writer’s point of view, to appropriate 
his mental methods. Browning was undeniably difficult 
until the Browning language was learnt. Nor is this 
least so with Mr. Meredith, the processes of whose brain 
turn on nimbler springs and wires than are generally 
granted to mortal man. Indeed, he claims your co-opera- 
tion, does not mean to tell you everything; he requires 
that you learn to follow him when his imagination flies 
off at a tangent, or swings round on the wings of a 
metaphor. He is, remember, a Celt, and the Celt always 
goes a little too fast for the Saxon. 

But this is not all. Even when you are prepared to meet 
Mr. Meredith half way, he is not always thére to meet you. 
The hardiest pioneer will find dim impenetrable recesses in 
this forest of poetry where his heart fails him. The reason, 
we think, is this: in Mr. Meredith’s poetry, art, deliberate 
art, plays the smallest part, temperament the largest. He 
sings, not because he wishes to sing, or to be a singer; but 
because the song will out. He broods over a subject until 
the pool of thought and fancy overflows, or a sight, a 
sound, strikes the rock and sets the waters free. In either 
case the song itself wells straight from the lyric fount, 
with something in it at least beyond the poet’s control, 
inevitable. Therefore, the lucidity of the verse must 
depend upon mood rather than upon purpose. Is the 
mood serene, then the poetry is luminous; it keeps its 
banks and comes bathed in a golden haze of beauty. Is 
the mood troubled, then the poetry is turbulent, a rushing 
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lava flood of contorted syntax, wayward metaphor, and 
intricate reasoning. Yet even the poems which most 
baffle the spirit are not slow to repay the wrestle. The 
hardest shell has its kernel of wisdom, the most breathless 
period its redeeming image. What exquisite passages gem 
the course of that tantalising bit of dialogue, 4 Ballad 
of Fair Ladies in Revolt; the description, for instance, of 
the croaking dames : 
It is an ancient bell within their throats, 


Pulled by an aged ringer; with what glee 
Befits the yellow yestérdays of time ; 


Or the bit on love : 
Love, lady, like the star above that Jance 
Of radiance flung by sunset on ridged cloud, 
Sad as the last line of a brave romance ! 

Mr. Meredith’s poetry, like his prose, is very catholic in 
its inclusions. Much of it is philosophical; much also 
political ; national were perhaps the better word. He 
might have written the Song of the Sword before Mr, 
Henley; he has his proper place in the Lyra Heroica, 
Modern Love is a tragedy in sonnets, Jump-to-Glory Jane a 
wonderfully successful essay in the serio-grotesque. But 
nothing springs his imagination so readily, tunes it so 
finely, as “the changeful visible face” of the natural 


world, 
This earth of the beautiful breasts. 


In an age of out-door poetry, he is the most outdoor of all 
our poets. He walks through shaw and coppice and over 
hillside with the eye of a naturalist and the heart of 
a lover, noting everything, the set of the clouds, the 
twitter of birds, the growth of berry or of leaf: 

The wooded pathways dank on brown, 

The branches on grey cloud a web, 

The long green roller of the down, 

An image of the deluge-ebb. 
Nor does he, like the citizens who write pastorals, give his 
affections to the mighty Mother only in her obviously 
boon moods, when “the golden foot of May is on the 
hours,” and even the pessimist must needs be jocund, 
Certainly he loves the spring, the 

twilight of the year— 

Advancing to the vernal gate, 
but no less does he love the fiercer weather, the days of 
tempestuous bracing, when men must battle with the 
elements, and, like Anteus, rise invigorated by contact 
with the earth. He has a jubilant response to every wind: 


Barsts from a rending East in flaws 
The young green leaflet’s harrier, sworn 
To strew the garden, strip the shaws, 
And show our Spring with banner torn, 
Was ever such virago morn P 

The wind has teeth, the wind has claws. 


Equally light-hearted, equally observant is his welcome 
of frost : 


With splendour of a silver day, 

A frosted night had opened May : 

And on that plumed and armoured night, 
As one close temple hove our wood, 

Its border leafage virgin white. 
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Remote down air an owl hallooed. 

The black twig dropped without a twirl ; 

The bud in jewelled grasp was nipped ; 

The brown leaf cracked a scorching curl ; 

A crystal off the green leaf slipped. 
And, of course, like every great poet of nature, Mr. Meredith 
is not content to describe nature: he must bring it into 
the closest relation to the life of man. For after all man 
is the only thing permanently interesting to himself; 
God, or nature, holds his imagination only so far as they 
can be in some way humanised. Thus nature may be 
represented as in sympathy with or in contrast to a mood 
or moment of human emotion; and so you get the pathetic 
fallacy or its opposite. Or, again, the relation may be 
philosophical instead of emotional; the interpretation of 
nature may raise significant issues for the destiny and 
conduct of man. Both these aspects of the poetic treatment 
of nature are familiar to Mr. Meredith; he is never 
more felicitous than when he touches upon the subtle 
interactions between the outer world and the inner blood 
and spirit. There is that splendid sonnet towards the 
end of Modern Love 
quoting once more here, though it is probably better 
known than any other single poem of the author’s : 


which we cannot forbear from 


We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 

And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 

We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye : 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 

Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband and my bride. 

Love that had robbed us so, thus blessed our dearth ! 
The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the West, and like pale blood 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 

This little moment mercifully gave 

And still I see across the twilight wave 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 


And there are these delicate lines, which, for sheer natural 
magic of expression, seem to us perhaps the most perfect 
thing which Mr. Meredith has ever written : 

That was the chirp of Ariel 

You heard, as overhead it flew, 

The farther going more to dwell, 

And wing our green to wed our blue; 

But whether note of joy or knell, 

Not his own Father-singer knew ; 

Nor yet can any mortal tell, 

Save only how it shivers through ; 

The breast of us a sounded shell, 

The blood of us a lighted dew. 

We hope to deal in a second article with Mr. Meredith’s 
philosophy of nature. Let us conclude here by saying that 
through this intimate acquaintance with the soul of things 
he has penetrated to the very arcana of the Greek spirit 
itself. For what are ‘‘Melampus” and ‘“‘ Phoebus with 
Admetus,” and above all, ‘The Day of the Daughter of 
Hades,” but noble, if belated, creations of the mythopeic 
faculty ? 
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Mr. Kipling and the Navy. 


Mr. Kipiinc, as everyone knows, has recently been 
cruising with the Channel Squadron. On the last evening 
of their stay in Bantry Bay an entertainment was given 
on board the flagship Maj-stic, at which he was present. 
Complying with a request to read one of his poems, Mr. 
Kipling chose ‘Soldier and Sailor Too.” Another and 
yet another piece was called for, and he then gave ‘‘ The 
Flag of England.” Whien, at the conclusion, he was about 
to step from the platform, he suddenly found himself hoisted 
high upon the shouldews of eight or nine young subalterns 
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The Navy to Mr Kipling. 


He came to see us. (Lord! but why ? 
There surely wasn’t much to show.) 

The signals fluttered broad and high, 
And mighty drinks were mixed below. 


He came to see us. (What were we ?) 
We pointed out the Things we Knew, 
And told fierce stories of the Sea, 


Explaining how Promotion grew. 


On Boarp H.M.S. ‘‘Maszstic.” (Mr. Kir.ing BEING CHAIRED BY THE SUBALTERNS AFTER RECITING 


“‘SoLDIER AND Sartor Too.”’) 


—the signal for the massed bands of the Fleet to break out 
with ‘‘ He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” which was taken up by 
the voices of a couple of hundred or more officers. To 
this accompaniment Mr. Kipling was carried at a canter 
round the quarterdeck. 

Our picture, representing this scene, is reproduced from 
the Graphic. 

Mr. G. Stewart Bowles, the author of A Gun-Room 
Ditty-Box, reviewed in another column, sends us the 
following verses suggested by the incident on the Majestic : 


He came to see us. (That ts old /) 
Ten thousand more have done the same, 
And, drunk with Power they couldn’t hold, 


Have gone as empty as they came. 


He came to see us. (That was new /) 

He saw the Meaning through the Task ; 
Instinctive took the Larger View, 

And found the Brain behind the Mask ! 
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A Neighbourly Suggestion. 

“‘Tney should send for the English—they should send for 
the English,” my friend repeated, looking up from his 
newspaper. And when I asked him what he was talking 
about, he answered, ‘‘ What is the whole of Christendom 
talking about? Believe me, there’s only one way out of 
it, there’s only one way out of the impasse. They should 
send for us.’’ Then he rose, and marched backwards and 
forwards through the room, while he developed his some- 
what surprising thesis. 

‘* My dear fellow,” he said, “they’re a race of artists, 
they’re a literary race, they have the literary temperament, 
they can handle the pen comme pas wn. And when I see 
how just at present all their attention and all their 
energies are absorbed, distracted, by this unspeakable 
‘ Affaire,’ I feel exactly as I should feel if someone told 
me that housekeeping worries, troubles with servants, 
were absorbing and distracting the mind of (that dis- 
putable biped) the greatest living author. 

‘** Have you ever heard of a readable literary man who 
was a good housekeeper? Housekeeping is to the indi- 
vidual what managing a government is to a nation. 
Literary men are notoriously unpractical. It is their 
Why shouldn’t it be equally the 
privilege of a literary nation? With what reason can you 
demand of a literary nation that it should make a success 
of the petty material business of managing its govern- 
France, at any rate, has ever shown herself of 
She muddled 
things finely enough, in all conscience, under her Old 
Régime —though then, indeed, there was a _ certain 
splendour in her disorder. But with the Revolution the 
splendour vanished; and ever since, through Directory, 
Empire, Restoration, July Monarchy, Second Empire, 
Third Republic, her political arrangements have been 
getting more and more sordidly embroiled. It has been 
an unbroken triumphal progress of ineptitude and 
turpitude—till now ...! Well, now they have the 
Dreyfus Confusion, with the menace of something like 
a Second Terror, and the actual presence of the Impasse. 

“Tt is a thousand pities,” my friend continued, “ from 
every point of view; but from the point of view of people 
who care for literature it is downright heartrending. 
For France is the literary nation par excellence. French- 
men don’t know how to govern, but they do know how to 
write. And think, think, if you please, of the literature 
which has been lost to the world, the precious verse, the 
high melodious prose, by the time and talent which they 
have squandered in their obstinate attempts to govern—to 
fly without wings, to walk without feet, to govern without 
the smallest capacity for governing. Think, if half that 


privilege to be so. 


ment ? 
governmental muddlers the muddlingest. 


time, half that talent, had been concentrated upon their 
manuscripts, think of the long roll of Villons and Verlaines, 
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of Moliéres, of Pierre Lotis, of Flauberts and Maupassants, 
we should have had, instead of a niggardly one of each. 
But no. Born to write, my lady France has wasted herself 
in the vulgar drudgery of trying to keep house. It isn’t 
in her. It is a task for which the very delicacy of her 
endowments renders her supremely unfit. 

“Well ...?” asked my friend, pausing for the 
fraction of a second. ‘ What is the obvious solution? 
The literary man who is wise employs some trusty capable 
body to do his housekeeping for him. Then he writes. 
France should employ some trusty capable body to do her 
governing for her. Then she should write. And we, the 
trusty capable English, who have long since approved 
ourselves the skilfullest governors of two hemispheres, we 
are separated from her shores by the merest contemptible 
ribbon of salt water. We govern our own household to 
admiration; and where we have ‘gone out to service’ 
with strangers, we have never failed to do our work in 
masterly style. Look at India. Look at Egypt. 

‘‘ How is it that it has never occurred to the French to 
send for us? Anyhow, the moment has now arrived for 
them to do so. It is the only way out of their impasse. 
Let them send for us. Let them cease this futile straining 
to run their governmental machinery for themselves, and 
consecrate their genius to the noble art for which heaven 
intended it. Let them write, let them look into their 
hearts and write. We will do the rest. Let them con- 
sider India and Egypt, and send for us. Let France 
employ England as her femme-de-charge. With an English 
Governor-General at the Elysée, with English heads at 
her ministries, with English judges on her bench, and 
(above all) with English soldiers at her Etat-major, her 
bothers will be definitely ended. Her housekeeping will 
move upon oiled wheels. And she, the Sappho among 
nations, will be free to bestow her undivided mind upon 
the production of copy.” 

Again my friend paused, this time for a longer interval, 
standing with his back to the empty fireplace, and gazing 
pensively at the opposite wall. ‘“‘Ah me!” he sighed at 
last. ‘I’m afraid it’s but a beautiful dream. The idea 
is quite perfect, but I’m afraid it would not smile upon 
the French.” 

I repeat my friend’s suggestion d titre de curtosité. It 
really seems to me that there is a good deal in it. But, 
like him, I fear it would not smile upon the French. 
What is the kink, the perversity, in their intelligence, 
which would prevent their seeing and accepting it ? 

Henry Harvanp. 


A Rigmarole. 


I rorcer now exactly how it came about; I only re- 
member the story they told. One of them suggested a 
“‘ rigmarole,” and the others agreed. As Mr. Gissing 
had been the most silent, they made him begin; then 
Mr. Anthony Hope was to spin the story on until Mis. 
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Humphry Ward was ready to take it up, and Mr. Le 
Gallienne was to finish it. 

So Mr. Gissing began : 

“‘ Drearily and mechanically the woman laid the cloth, 
smoothing the stains and grease-marks with the palm of 
her hand. With a heavy sigh she placed the half-loaf, 
its dry side downwards, on the cracked Jubilee plate. 

‘Mrs. Pogson,’ called a shrill voice through the key- 
hole, ‘I’m gettin’ a ’aporth of pickles for mother, and 
she says will you go ’alves ?’ 

‘Yes, Susy, wait a minute,’ answered the woman, as 
she felt in the limp gown hanging behind the door for 
a farthing. 

‘The first floor’s ‘avin’ kippers,’ volunteered Susy as 
an explanation of a curious odour hanging heavily about 
the landing, then her littie feet, in her mother’s slippers, 
slopped down the stairs.” 


“‘A door bangs smartly, a confident step is heard, and 
soon the little room is ringing with a man’s laugh. 

‘Ha, ha, Clementina! That fickle jade Fortune has 
smiled at me at last. We are off to South Greenland to- 
morrow.’ 

‘And the passage money ?’ 

‘The passage money and an extra £10,000 repose in 
my pocket.’ 

‘ May one ask how it got there ?’ 

‘Does my queen want business details? Well, listen. 
I have borrowed Lord Ballyfuly’s shares in the new Fur 
from Home Magazine, and sold them, holding the money 
until it can be returned in South Greenland Bonds. 

‘A masterly stroke, but you must carry it out alone. A 
woman would be in your way.’ 

‘Clementina !’ 

‘Oh, I am very sorry; but I am getting a little tired 
of doing the waiting while you do the adventures.’ ” 


‘When Maurice was away, Clementina forced herself to 
face the problem which so persistently beset her. Had she 
been right in letting Maurice go alone, were her motives 
entirely altruistic, or were they tainted with self-interest ? 
Did not her inherited passion of doubt lead her to distrust 
the likelihood of there eventually being any fortune to 
share ? 

She looked at her watch, it was nearly time for the 
meeting. She hastily glanced through her notes on the 
‘four-hours-a-day’ question, when the door opened sud- 
denly, and——” 

“A telegram was brought in by a pleasant-looking house- 
parlour maid. Oh, fantastic pink little message! How 
often have you stirred the hearts of lovers! It ran thus: 

‘The gentle south wind has blown me back to England, 
but not to fame. The brains of my ignorant countrymen 
are too narrow to let in the idea of South Greenland. 
They will not accept me nor my story. Oh! Clementina, 


I am lost. Let our hearts break together.’ 
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That evening the lovers sat out in the starlight, hand 
in hand. The deep, dark ocean of love had crowded out 
all thoughts but its own. 

‘What nonsense the astronomers talk about the stars,’ 
murmured Clementina. ‘Surely that red one is not so 
very far off.’ 

‘What a wonderful inspiration!’ said Maurice. 
us go on a walking-tour until we reach it.’ 

So of course they went.” 


* Let 


Carine Cappy. 


Things Seen. 





Operation. 


‘*Please put on your 
Four 


Tne nurse stole into the room: 
dressing-gown and slippers, and come downstairs.” 
doctors, in their shirt sleeves, were standing behind the 
operating table. ‘It’s a hard bed,” I said, making a 
great effort to be brave, for the sight terrified me. ‘‘ Not 
so hard as a plank bed!” came the cheerful answer. 
They were accustomed to amateur patients. I stretched 
myself upon the table. As they uncut the bandages I 
remarked that the afternouns were drawing in—drawing 
in. ‘This will send you to sleep,” said a voice, placing 
an india-rubber cap over my face. ‘Take a deep breath.” 
His hands pressed the cap to my lips: the veins below my 
ears throbbed beneath the touch of his fingers. I heard 
them discussing which instruments they should use. ‘‘ To- 
day,” I thought, “the Guards come home.” 


An eternity later my mind partly awoke. I was in bed. 
My hands went down to the bandages. The ether! That 
terrible, nauseating ether. Will it never leave me? Dim 
forms flitted about the room. They were kind, I knew, but 
I was so lonely with my pain. I could have killed them 
for not assuaging my awful thirst. I cried and com- 
plained, but nobody attended. If only I could cough. 
I thought of running brooks in Ireland, and water-hens. 
If only I could turn over on my side. If only—— 
Strong hands moved me, Oh, the relief! 


When I awoke the doctor was bending over me: 
“Then you haven’t killed me,” I said. To which he 
replied gruffly: ‘‘ You'll do now.” ‘“ What a casual 
man,” I thought. Something pricked me on the shoulder. 


I fell asleep—quite happy. 


Tribulation, 


Tue Fulham-road was dotted with knots of men trying to 
indeterminate arguments. Through the mid- 
came raucous voices proclaiming the 
closing hour. In front of me loomed an object, moving 
mysteriously through the mist. Overtaking it, I saw it 
was a four- wheeler. Between the shafts, bent almost 


finish 
night mizzle 
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double, was a man—an old man, for under the brim of his 
tall hat I could catch a glimpse of a wisp of white whisker. 


9” 


***Ello! are you the ’awse or the driver?” asked the man 
with the cornet. 

The group shifted, expectant. The old man set down 
the shafts, came round and sat on the step, wizened and 
very, very old. 

“Closed?” he said. The youth in the apron, looking 
this way and that way, said, compassionately, ‘‘ Pint ?” 

“ Where's the ’awse ?” asked the man with the cornet. 

The old man wiped the froth from his lips with his 
sleeve. 

‘“‘Bus-pole ran clean into ’er,” said the old man. He 
spoke in a high, quavering voice, quite devoid of emotion. 
‘“‘ Lays up there,” he continued. “ Eight years and more 
I drove her; best mare ever I drove. Bus-pole ran right 
clean into ’er—coming rarnd the corner. Blarst ’un!” 

“It’s that racin’; that’s where it is,” said the youth in 
the apron. ‘ Yer own mare?” 

The old man nodded, looking into his tankard. 

“* Got another ’awse ?”’ 

The old man shook his head. 

The group stood round in silence as the old man rose, 
and stepped between the shafts. 

‘Fur to go?” asked the man with the cornet. 


” said the old man. ‘I stands at Lambeth. 


‘** Lambeth, 
Stood there thirty year and more.” 

Slowly the old man bent to the shafts once more and 
pulled. The four-wheeler creaked, started, jogged 
forward, grew dimmer in the drizzle, and faded finally 
from view. 


‘“*’Ard, I call it,” said the youth in the apron. 


Contrast. 


Sunpay morning at the end of a hot September. A green 
path between the heather; the scent of pines wafting over ; 
a sky of pure and aqueous blue. No sound at all but the 
pattering of husks dropped by squirrels through the 
branches of the beeches, a distant belfry, and now and 
then the rustle of a wrenched bramble as we pulled black- 
berries. The road, twelve steps below us, winding—a 
white snake—out of the dark fir wood, was silent too. 

‘Peace! peace! perfect peace! ” said sub-consciousness ; 
when ft! fit! fit! fit! fit! broke into the landscape. 
Louder it grew, louder and nearer and faster and—yes— 
terrible. Ft! ft! ft! ft! ft!.... and a motor-car panted 
by, snorting paraffin. A man with drawn features gripped a 
lever, a woman clung to the seat beside him, and above 
the engine’s sobs they screamed conversation—probable 
speed and distances. 

In a moment the thing had gone, its gasps grew 
fainter, fainter, and were lost. A whiff of its noisome 
wake wandered up our little path; passed; and the 
world was sweet again. But the pattering of the husks 
dropped by squirrels through the branches of the beeches 
was heard no more. 
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XL.—J. K. Huysmans, 
By One Who Knows Him. 


I mAve made the journey many times during the last few 
years to the house in the Rue de Sevrés where the author 
of En Route lives, and many times has the door been 
opened by Joris Karl Huysmans’ housekeeper, that 
mystic old woman whom he has introduced into more 
than one of his novels. And so many pleasant chats 





J, K. HuysMans In us Srupy. 


have I had with this French author about his books 
and those by other people, about men and about things 
in general, that it hardly seems possible the call I recently 
made will be the last—yet it is highly probable 
M. Huysmans will shortly leave Paris for Ligugé, in the 
department of the Vienne, there to pass the remainder 
of his days in solitude. 

One might almost be said to be able to read the life 
history of M. Huysmans, a grey-headed, blue-eyed man 
with a Roman nose and a wrinkled forehead, in the 
objects which crowd his cosy study. Things worldly 
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and things spiritual lie side by side, marking the two 
extremes of his life. On the walls are drawings by 
Parisian artists and engravings by Flemish masters, in 
the book-case facing the window are priceless works on 
mysticism and devil-worship side by side with works of 
devotion and rare Bibles, over the title-pages of which 
their owner will go into ecstasies; on the mantel-piece 
are carved figures of saints, an altar decoration and 
tapers, suggestive of devotion and a saintly life. There 
is a strange air of faith and wanton unbelief in the room, 
and each is so pronounced that one begins to wonder 
which has gained the mastery in the contest for a soul. 

No matter what volume of the fifteen works comprising 
M. Huysmans’ literary baggage we take in hand, it is 
not difficult to detect his nationality.. Though French by 
education and in sympathies, he is Dutch by origin; and 
he possesses a certain faculty of using words as though 
they were colours, a power over detail such as may be 
observed in the work of Teniers and Jordaens. He was 
born in Paris on February 5, 1848, his father being 
Dutch and his mother French. His début as a writer 
was made under M. Emile Zola, in those days—now 
long since past and, with their literary ideals, almost 
forgotten—when Guy de Maupassant, Céard, Hennique, 
and Paul Alexis used to meet at Médan. Les Soirées de 
Médan, principaliy dealing with the 1870 War, was the 
result—a remarkable one, too, in its way, since that 
volume of short stories, which had been published 
previously in France and abroad, contained several notable 
pieces of work, Maupassant’s Boule de Suif being, 
undoubtedly, the greatest, and, Huysmans’ Sac au Dos 
by no means the least important of the collection. In 
that story, the earliest which M. Huysmans wrote, the 
author’s pessimistic outlook upon life found expression ; 
and so it was to be in the more pretentious works which 
followed. Take no matter what novel or short story 
written by him—Jfarthe, which was published in 1876; 
Les Saurs Vatard, 1879; En Ménage, 1881; A Rebours, 
1884; 4d Vau 0 Eau, 1882; En Rade, 1887; and Ld-Bas, 
1891—all contain the outpourings of a soul embittered by 
life, and, what is more, an evident love on his part, as 
M. Rodenbach has pointed out, for ‘l’odeur du péché.” 
A Vau 0 Kau—“ Drifting ”—the story of a Government 
official, M. Folantin, who can find no ray of hope in 
anything, is the most pessimistic of all. But in Zd-Bas 
the modern apostle of pessimism strayed somewhat from 
his usual path; he gave his readers a minute study of 
Satanism in the mystic rites of which he is as great an 
authority as M. Jules Bois, the author of Les Petites 
Religions de Paris. “There is no doubt,” said M. 
Huysmans to me upon one occasion, “ that devil-worship 
exists in Paris at the present time. I have published 
much of the truth in Zd- Bas, as much as I can, for I have 
not disclosed all. There are some things which I could 
show you in works in my library here which are really 
terrifying.” Mysticism led M. Huysmans to Catholicism. 
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Durtal, the mystic in Zd-Bas, is no other than M. 
Huysmans himself, and he makes no secret whatever of 
the fact. He appears again in Hn Route and in La 
Cathédrale, both of which have been translated into 
English, and he will finally be seen in LZ’ Od/at, a forth- 
coming study of the Benedictine life upon which M. 
Huysmans is at present engaged. Of the genuineness of 
M. Huysmans’ conversion there can be no doubt whatever. 
It is now six years ago since he made a retreat at La 
Trappe, and since then he has carried out everything that 
could be required of the most devout Catholic. 

In writing his books M. Huysmans is very slow and 
painstaking. His method of work is very similar to that 
of M. Zola. He reads everything which bears on the main 
idea and characters of his novel, at the same time taking 
careful and voluminous notes. His researches are made 
principally in the evening, the morning until noon being 
devoted to the classification of his notes. And what a labour 
these researches entail, M. Huysmans, as did his old 
friend Gustave Flaubert, has discovered. When writing 

In Route he had to read whole libraries. Then, when he 
has thoroughly mastered his subject and the characters of 
his novel have begun to take the form of living men 
and women, he works, principally in the early morning, 
upon the actual writing of the chapters of his book. But 
during this part of his work M. Huysmans takes long rests, 
sometimes never touching his pen for five or six days 
together. 

M. Huysmans has not solely followed the profession of 
literature ; like Charles Lamb, he was engaged for thirty 
years of his life in ‘sucking his sustenance through a 
quill.” In fact, it is only a short time since he retired 
upon a pension from the Service de l’Administration of the 
Ministry of the Interior. He feels, now, that he is well- 
entitled to a rest, and that is why he intends to build a 
hermitageafter his own heart at Ligugé, where he will 
coin the golden phrases for Z’Ob/at and for that Life 
of Sainte Lidwine. 





Tue following are excerpts from a criticism of a new 
novel, and they appeared in an evening contemporary last 
Saturday. We leave the title and the author to our 
readers’ ingenuity: “It is one of the few books which 
defy comparative criticism. It declines to be classed. It 
is of no school. It owns no lineage, acknowledges no 
tradition. Its form is new, its ethical message is new, and 
both are cast in a giant mould. In the grandeur of its 
conception, the tremendous sweep of its action, the 
sublimity of the human passions which wrestle in it like 
Titans, it soars into the dread ether of A%schylus, the 
awful altitudes of Milton. . . . In all literature we can 
recall no study of the love-passion which can compare with 
Others give us glimpses of the fires in the volcano. 
They show us the smoke, the cinders, the tongues of 
flames licking the edges of the crater. But in —— we are 
in the very heart of the volcano all the time.” 





Memoirs of the Moment. 





Tue marriage of the Hon. Neville Lytton and Miss 
Judith Blunt, which will take place early in the winter, 
unites two families already intimately associated by the 
friendship between the fathers of the bridegroom and the 
bride. That was a friendship of life—and life as young 
diplomatists see it in sunny capitals—and of literature, the 
complementary life, the very breath to both of them. Nay, 
the late Earl used to say he might have died by his own 
hand had that hand not also been occupied by the writing of 
Lucile. His Bohemian boyhood, the bitterness of parental 
strife, the loss of his only and devoted sister—to these 
unnerving experiences were added those of an impecunious 
young diplomatist launched on the world at the age of 
seventeen by his uncle, Lord Dalling, and sent abroad on 
an insufficient allowance, fitful even so. His miseries 
seemed to be greater than he could bear, when his love 
of poetry came to rescue him. His first volume, pub- 
lished when he was twenty-four, was quickly followed by 
The Wanderer, written mostly in Florence, where he enjoyed 
the intimate friendship of the Brownings. wuetle, pub- 
lished in 1861, established the name of ‘‘ Owen Meredith ”’ ; 
and it was at that time that Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, then a 
young unpaid attaché, passing through Vienna on his way 
from Constantinople, made the beginnings of a friendship 


of some thirty years. 


Caine at the Embassy, Mr. Blunt found together 
Robert Lytton and Julian Fane, who had recently pub- 
lished their joint metrical version of “‘Tannhauser.” It 
was only a passing glimpse; but Mr. Blunt has never lost 
his first impression of the face and figure of Robert 
Lytton as he sat writing, ene hand on his work and the 
other caressing his black poodle—an attitude and an act 
It was not till 
By that 
time Lytton’s happy marriage had taken place, and his 


which was afterwards known to be typical. 
the August of 1865 that the two met again. 
fortunes were assured. He was in charge of the Mission 
of Lisbon, and Mr. Blunt had been sent thither into exile 
—as he thought it—from Paris by the paternal—he 
thought, perhaps, the grandmotherly—care of Lord Ham- 
Mr. Blunt—who has been of the frankest with 
his autobiography, both in verse and in prose—was then 
He stood “just at that 
parting of the ways where a little sympathy of a certain 


mond, 
at a crisis of his own youth. 


kind means a whole world of difference in the choice of a 
road—on this side to salvation, on that to perdition.” 





Lisson was hot and deserted when Mr. Blunt reached it, 
only to be told that Lytton had fled to Cintra for 
Thither Mr. Blunt followed him, and found 
a welcome which transformed those parched hills into the 
All that evening, and till late 
into the night—Lytton was a bachelor for the time—they 


villeggiatura. 


Delectable Mountains. 
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discovered each other, and they were still talking of 
poetry and philosophy when the candles burnt out in 
the sockets and dawn moved on the hills and in the cork 
woods. What Curran once said to Lord Avonmore has its 
fit quotation in this case also, as in all the annals of 
generous youth: “‘ We can remember those nights with- 
out any other regret than that they can return no more; 
for 
We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine ; 
But search of deep philosophy, 


Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.” 


Thus were three months passed. ‘On diplomatic ques- 
tions,’ Mr. Blunt confesses, ‘‘I do not remember that we 
It was a holiday of poetry, never 
to be repeated under those conditions of exaltation. But 
it was thenceforth the lot of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt to be with 


Lord Lytton, not only in the careless intimacy of private 


wasted a single word.” 


life, but when his father died ; when he became Secretary 
in Paris under Lord Lyons; when he was offered the 
Governorship of Madras; when, at Simla, he signed the 
Treaty of Gandamak ; on his return from India ; at Kneb- 
worth, when he was writing Glenaveril; and lastly, when 
he lay on his death-bed in the green drawing-room of the 
Paris Embassy. The article Lord Lytton wrote on “A 
New Love Poet,” when Mr. Wilfrid Blunt published Zhe 
Love Sonnets of Proteus in 1881, and the memorable tribute 
which, in the same page of the Nineteenth 
Mr. Blunt paid a decade later to his departed friend, are 


Century, 


two last links in that chain of friendship which carries to- 
day its worthy pendant—the announcement of the marriage 
of the only daughter of one of these poet-friends with the 
son of the other. 


Tose who had the privilege of knowing Blanche Willis 
Howard during her visits to England will hear of her death 
with regret, keen and keener according to the closeness of 
their acquaintance with her. For an author so widely 
read—no “ young girl” in America but has begun her 
novel reading with One Summer—wonderfully little is 
known of her personality. You may take up Who's Who 
or Men of the Time and not find her name. 
Without having any unbalanced dislike 


She was inter- 
viewed never. 
of publicity, she simply gave it the go-by. The letters and 
circulars from compilers of biographical dictionaries were 
not torn into shreds or stamped upon—they simply lay un- 
opened at some abandoned address, or were edged by 
dégrees, and almost imperceptibly, from her table into the 
waste-paper basket. She never sought out a reviewer, or 


said a good word with the hope of getting one in return. 
If reviewing were the corrupt thing it is sometimes said to 
be, she, indeed, would have fared ill; but anybody who 
recalls the praises printed of Gwen, no less in England 
than in America, will hardly have an easy credulity for the 
Legend of the Logroller. 
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Miss Howarp was very young when she published One 
Summer, and its immediate popularity brought her from 
her publishers the commission to write another story for 
a fixed sum. It was a large sum to the girl in her teens, 
who had hardly gone beyond her birthplace in the State 
of Maine, and was now beset by the desire to wander. To 
Europe, of course, it took her; and her steps turned to- 
wards Brittany and paused at Pontaven, where the little 
colony of English and American painters included, at 
least, one of her friends. He was the Hamor of Gwen, 
one of the few books about artists which the studios 
accept. About the fisher-folk it is equally exact. 
the fisher-girl, sits to Hamor, loves him, and dies a victim 
to his egotism. The book, indeed, is a study in egotism 
—subtle and penetrating. It established the author’s 
reputation in her own country, and here in England it 
has found a wide and a wonderfully enthusiastic body of 
Of her several other books the greatest interest 
was that they came from the pen that composed Gwen, 


Gwen, 


readers. 


and this notwithstanding the really clever passages to be 
found in The Open Door. 


Lorp Durrert has many stories to tell of his famous 
contemporaries, and they include at least one of Mr. 
tudyard Kipling, whom he knew, and whose father he 
knew, in India. Later, Lord Dufferin was in Venice, and 
he was there accosted by a man whose face and name he 
did not at first recall. ‘‘ Let me think who it is,” he said, 
half in query. The reply came: “I am Lockwood 
Kipling’s son.” 


Is it by accident or design that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
The Day's Work (twenty-fifth thousand!) and Lord 
Robert’s Forty-one Years in India are advertised next to 
each other, with particular boldness, in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
newspaper lists? The neighbourhood is particularly 
happy and suggestive ; and if it reminds us that “‘ Bobs” 
does not advertise, it proves also that his publishers 


most skilfully and excellently do. 


Tavxina of Mr. Kipling, I am reminded that a Folke- 
stone innkeeper the other day refused to serve two quarter- 
master sergeants from the School of Musketry because 
they wore the Queen’s uniform. Hythe and Shorncliffe 
are indignant, and General Sir William Butler, com- 
manding the district, has put the inn in question ‘ out 
of bounds” for all the troops. This is as it should be; 
but perliaps the general, who can turn a neat rhyme 
himself on occasion, might order a copy of the Tommy 
Atkins verses to be sent to every publican round about. 
It could hardly fail of its effect ; and the modern onlooker 
might again be able to say that if you gave him the 
barrack-room ballads of a country anybody could have a 
present of the—now somewhat defective—laws. 
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The Book Market. 


To Cut or Not to Cut? 


Tx question whether books should be issued cut or uncut 
by the publisher is being debated with warmth, not to say 
acrimony, in various quarters. A representative of the 
AcapemMy has sought and obtained interviews with a 
leading Publisher, a busy Reviewer, a strong-minded 


Reader, and a London Bookseller. Here are the results. 


A Publisher. 


“Well,” he said, “‘ personally I prefer my books uncut. 
That is because I like cutting them.” 

“You do!” 

‘Many people do.” 

‘* But ¢mpersonally—— 

‘“‘Impersonally, I think that novels should be issued 
with cut pages.” 


” 


“Do you issue them cut?” 

“Re.” 

“Then your testimony seems weak. 
novels ?”” 


But why cut 


‘*Because people want to read a novel quickly and 
throw it aside. Oh, novels should be cut! Scientific 
works and every book of reference should also be cut, 
because if left to the paper-knife these books cannot be 
manipulated easily when a reference is wanted.”’ 

““T am told that a publisher cannot issue a book cut 
except at a serious extra cost.” 

“The extra cost is not serious. But the risk to the 
The guillotine, with which 
the cutting is done, is a fascinating instrument, and the 
Still, novels 


book’s appearance is serious. 


binder who knows where to stop is rare. 
ought to be cut.” 
“But you don’t cut them?” 
‘“‘No.” 
A Reviewer. 


“This ‘cutting’ controversy—do you think that books 
should be issued with cut pages?” 

“Ton” 

‘“* How do you cut books?”’ 

“With railway tickets, and with the edge of my hand.” 

** Do you never use a paper-knife ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“* What do you think publishers should do ?” 

“They should cut their books. A book is not finished 
until it’s cut. Why should I co-operate in its production ? 
I would rather cut a publisher than a book, any day.” 


A Reader. 


“You read a great many books—how do you like 
cutting them ?” 

‘My dear sir, there is no after-joy to compare with it. 
The explorer hewing his way through the forest primeval 
has no rarer exultation.” 
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“Oh, come!” 


“Well, perhaps that’s a little strong. But who would 
buy a cut Pater? Belles-lettres must be uncut. All books 
rinted on hand-made paper, all poetry, all essays should 
e uncut. Let Hall Caine be shorn if you will, but I 
must carve my own way through Norman Gale.” 
“Do you like novels to be uncut?” 
“Ah, I discriminate—I discriminate. Meredith !— 
but the herd! Henry James!—yes; but the 


” 





yes ; 
herd !—— 
**T understand.” 


A Bookseller. 


‘Do your customers like their books cut?” 

“No, not as a rule. I do a large business with the 
‘book-loving’ class; and my customers resent cut pages.” 

“« Even in novels ?” 

‘* Well—in some novels. Here is a case in point. Mr. 
Kipling’s Day’s Work is the first of his books to be issued 
with cut pages and a gilt top. What is the result? My 
customers complain.” 

** Complain ? ” 

“Complain. Only yesterday a man brought back his 
copy. ‘Mr. ——,’ he said, in a tone of injury, ‘ you have 
sent me a horrible cut copy of Kipling’s book: I prefer to 
cut my own books.’ Another man has written to the 
same effect. Of course, I don’t deny that the average 
novel-reader who wants the average novel in a hurry likes 
cut pages. Kipling is regarded as a classic. He should 
not be cut.” 

** And books of poetry, belles-lettres, &c. ?” 

“Oh, they should never be cut.” 

“Tt has been said that if books were issued with cut 
pages people would handle them and dip into them, and 
spend half-hours reading them without buying. Would 
you urge that as one of your arguments against issuing 
books with cut pages? ”’ 

“No. That does not weigh with me, for it is my fixed 
principle to confer on everyone the freedom of myshop. I 
like men to drop in here in their luncheon hour, browse 
round the shelves, warm themselves at the stove, and go 
out without buying.” 

* Well, to sum up?” 

“To sum up, I should say: let publishers issue novels 
with cut pages, but let them leave delles-lettres to be cut 
by the book-lover.” 


Correspondence. 


‘The Foiled Explorer.” 

Sir,—There are one or two minor matters connected 
with Mr. Savage Landor’s account of his attempt to get to 
Lhassa which excite my curiosity, and which I should be 
grateful if the explorer himself, or some other competent 
person, would explain. 
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In October of last year Mr. Larkin, a political officer on 
the Indian frontier, drew up and forwarded to his Govern- 
ment a report upon Mr. Landor’s expedition. After examin- 
ing the explorer’s servants and certain Tibetan witnesses, 
he came to the conclusion that Mr. Landor'’s account of his 
adventures and sufferings was quite trustworthy. This 
report was apparently pigeon-holed at Simla and for- 
gotten, for, to the best of my belief, it never saw the 
light of day until it was published in the Zimes about a 
month ago, a few days before the publication of Mr. 
Landor’s book. For nearly twelve months this document, 
which would have silenced those evil speakers who are 
always ready to throw doubt upon a traveller’s tale, was 
allowed to remain unknown. This was unfair to Mr. 
Landor, and was not atoned for by the fact that the 
moment finally chosen for its disclosure coincided with the 
publication of his book, to the veracity of which it formed 
a remarkable testimonial. 

Probably more interest—so bloodthirsty are modern 
readers—has been taken in the account of the tortures 
which Mr. Landor endured so manfully than in any other 
part of his narrative. The intensity of his sufferings may 
be partly realised by a careful examination of the photo- 
graphs which you published last week of the explorer 
before and after the attempt. Not only was his face 
seamed and lined by the agonies which he under- 
went, but its actual contour was altered. Before, he 
had a somewhat receding forehead; after, 
dome-shaped. But the most remarkable change is in 
the ear. It appears to be set on higher than it 
was before—a circumstance which may be due to muscular 
contraction—and the cartilages have altered their shape 
The two ridges above the opening of the auditory canal or 
concha are almost parallel in the first photograph. In the 
second, the upper ridge has been bent until it forms almost 
an equilateral triangle with the lower. It would be very 
interesting if some physiological expert would give us 
instances of similar changes as the result of torture. If 
not, Mr. Landor has yet another claim upon the gratitude 
of science. I enclose my card.—Yours &c., 

London: Oct. 19, 1898. 


it was 


INQUIRER, 


Mr. John Ruskin’s Publisher. 


Sir,—Mr. George Allen writes me that he has “ for 
many years published all Mr. Ruskin’s works, includ- 
ing the selections mentioned,” and he hopes that I 
“will inform the readers of the Acapemy of my mis- 
apprehension.” 

In justice to Mr. Allen, I must inform him that I was 
quite aware of what he states; at the same time, I must 
reiterate that my book of selections, which may or may 
not accord with his, was published by Messrs. Smith, 


Elder & Co.—I am, &e., 
IstporE G. AscHER. 
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_MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


“UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HUMAN INTEREST.”—Times. 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold 


Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With 300 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 3 Maps. 2vols., 
royal 8vo, 36s. net. 

In this book Dr. Sven Hedin, the distinguished Swedish explorer, describes 
his four years’ experiences and his extraordinary adventures in Central Asia, 
Dr. Hedin is an accomplished artist, and his drawings are full of vigour and 
interest. 

In adventurous interest and substantial results in various departments of 
knowledge, Dr. Hedin’s journey will bear comparison with the travels of the 
great explorers of the past, from Marco Polo downwards, 

The Gold Medals of the Royal Geographical Society and of the Russian 
Geographical Society have heen conferred upon him for this journey. 

AS THRILLING AS INSTRUCTIVE. 

**Tt would be difficult to mention any book of travel covering so extensive a 
field, richer in substantial information, interest, and entertainment, from 
beginning to end ; much of it is a revelation ; there are few readers who will 
n«t fiud in it something new and suggestive ; it is one of those rare books of 
travel that one is loath to lay down.” 

‘* Tt is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of 
this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, unsurpassed in 
geographical and human interest. Altogether the work is one which in solidity. 
novelty, and interest must take a first rank among publications of 1ts class.” 


Times. 
A GREAT AND LUMINOUS RECORD. 

“Tt will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of 
travel of the century.’’— Daily Chronicle. 

“The most notable contribution of the decade to the iiterature of Asiatic 
exploration. We must not omit to say that the general get-up of these volumes 
is beyond praire. Photographs, sketches, portraits, and maps are given in 
profusion, and they are, without exception, finely produced.” 

St. James's Gazette. 
UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND HUMAN INTEREST, 

“There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. 
The record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know 
of no m.re appalling and realirtic account of the eufterings: f a shipwrecked 
caravan in the sea of sand than his account of bis desperate march from the 
lust camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-darixn.”’"—VPall Mall Gazette. 

“Dr. Hedin is surely entitled to rank asa pritce among Asian travellers, 
Certainly no one has made more valuable contriburious to the knowledge of the 
geography of that part of the world.” - Westminster Gazette. 

ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS OF THE CENTURY, 

“His high intellectual attainments, as well as the mural and physical 
qualities that go to the making of a great traveller are apparent in his book.” 

, : Stanaard 

“The style is vivid and picturesque, and the reader is carried on without 
any effort.”’—Manchester Guardian. 

**A grent and Juminous record of adventure and exploration across 6,000 
miles of unknown country.”—Daily Mail. 

“The whole story of the desert adventure—which occupies the last two 
hundred pages of the first volume—is worthy to be added to the classics in its 
kind, Nothing more vivid or intensely thrilling has been published for several 
years.”’— World, 


THE PATH TO THE POLE. 
NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. 


By R. E.. PEARY, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With over 89 Illustrations, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

This book, the only one written by the great explorer who has started ona 
determined attempt to reach the North Pole, contains the complete account of 
his Arctic exploration, and is of the most absorbing interest and scientific value. 
It is magnificently illustrated. The Royal Geographical Society conferred its 
Gold Medal on the author last May. 

** The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told; 
abundantly illustrated w.th prints and maps.’’—Standard. 

“*His book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic 
exploration.’’— Times. 

‘* The value of the illustrations is immense.’’— Daily Chronicle, 

** An impressive and fascinating narrative.””—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Adventure follows adventure in continuous procession.”’— aily Mail. 

“A valuable and beautifal work of thrilling interest.””—Scotsman. 

** Crowded with adventures, and intensely interesting.””— World, 

“ An exciting and thorougbly well-arranged book.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

“It yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ 
while its results are no less valuable.””"—Glasgow Herald. 


TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. 
By A. HULME BEAMAN. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s, 6d, 


A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and the 
Balkan States, including adventures in the Lebanon, during the bombardment 
of Alexandria, the first Egyptian Campaign, the Dongola Expedition, the 
Cretan Insurrection, &c. ‘I'he book also contains several chapters on Turkey, 
its people, and its Sultan, 


CANON LAW in ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 


M.A., LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR COOPER KEY. 


By Admiral P. H. COLOMB. With Portrait, Demy 8vo, 16s, 


ANNALS of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, 


M.A. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
bdengy L 8 ——_ 4 Portrait by William Strang. Cheaper Edition, Orown 
8vo, buckram, 68. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By 8. Baring-Gould. 


With numerous Plans and Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
This book describes the life and environment of an old English family. 


READING and READERS. By Clifford Harrison. 


F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living 


reciters. 
DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. se 
oriy. 


Frontispiece. Feap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE and its COLLEGES. By A. Hamilton 
THOMPSON. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Post 8vo, 3s,; leather, 
3s, 6d, net. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful book, “ Oxford and 
its Colleges.”’ 


DOCTRINE and DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 


RASHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, Crown 
8vo, 6s, 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: as Illustrated by 


the Epistles of S. Paul to the Corinthians. By H. H. HENSON, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. C. 8. GIBSON, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Oneaper 
Edition in ore volume. Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. [| HanwpBooxs or TaxoLoay. 


CARPENTRY and JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 


With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
(Text-Booxs or Tecunotoey. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sidney H. Wells. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, [Tsx1-Boogs or TEcaNoLoay. 


UNIVERSITY and SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. By 


W. REASON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2a, 6d. ([Sociat Question SERizs. 


Important Notice. 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published Mr, GILBERT 
PARKER’S New Romance, ‘* THE BATTLE of the 
STRONG.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIFTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—6s. each. 


Gilbert Parker, 

J. Maclaren Cobban. 
S. Baring-Gould. 
George Gissing. 

B. M, Croker. 
Andrew Balfour. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 
DOMITIA. 

THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 

TO ARMS! 


THE JOURNALIST. Cc. F. Keary. 
FROM EAST TO WEST. Jane Barlow. 
AN ENEMY TO THE KING. R. N. Stephens. 
DEADMANS. Mary Gaunt. 
OWD BOB. Alfred Ollivant. 
CORRAGEEN IN ’98, Mrs. Orpen. 


J. Keighley Snowden, 
The Hon. Mrs. Alan Brodrick. 
W. C. Seully. 


THE PLUNDER PIT. 
ANANIAS. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 3s. 6d. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CU., Essex Street, W.C, 








Book Reviews Reviewed. 


Tue Paily Chronicle's opening stutement is 
“The Califor- Z - 
nians.” By this: 


Gertrud . 
Atherton. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has given us, as 
(John Lane. ae : . 
— usual, a clever, brilliant, irresponsible and 


interesting piece of work, full of brisk epigrams, vivid 
turns of speech, and effective local colour, coupled 
as usual with evidences of over-haste, slap-dash 
execution, and a feverish trick of cheap generalisation. 

The J’all Mall Gazette says of this story : 

As an undercurrent to the main plot, we have that 
curious, crude, rather pathetic Californian life which 
impressed Stevenson so deeply, and the book ends on 
a note of tragedy with the extinction of one of the 
few Spaniards who had the intelligence not to 
be dispossessed by the westward course of the Star of 
Empire. It is a remarkable book, which will add to 
Mrs. Atherton’s reputation. 

Mrs. Atherton’s book, says the Daily News, “is a sort of 
‘Wild West’ of fashionable fiction, which will attract or 
repel English readers in proportion as they are large- 
minded enough to care for other horizons than their own.” 
This critic has revelled in Mrs, Atherton’s epigrammatic 
touches and her vocabulary. Thus: 

The injunction to “be good till you are thirty,” 
though not exactly put in those terms, is one of its 
pearls. ‘The society talks as they talked in Swift's 
Polite Conversation, when our own product was still, so 
to speak, in the amorphous state. The heroine has 
made a remark about violets. ‘ Yes,”’ replied Mrs. 
Washington, “they are lovely—they are for a fuct. 
Mine have chilblains or something this year, and won't 
bloom for a cent. Tang the luck! I’m as cross as 
a bear with a sore head about it.” This, we must 
remember, is the author speaking, not for herself, 
but for one of her characters. Sometimes, when she 
does speak for herself, she has a tendency to create 
her vocabulary as she goes on; and, during that 
process, she makes the English of Addison hum. 

The Daily Telegraph's critic, on the other hand, concerns 
himself deeply with the development of the story, finding 
grave fault with its dénowement. The fate of Magdaléna 
Yorba grieves him much : 

It is not for nothing that an authoress draws a 
heroine for whom she manages to win the interest of 
her readers. . . . But what we can neither understand 
nor forgive is that Magdaléna Yorba, a solitary figure 
of woe, marked with the too obvious signs of unkind 
fate, should cease to be a Niobe or a Rizpah, and 
become the happy mother of a more degenerate race 
of half-breeds than herself, 


Perhaps the Spectator’s review is the most representa- 
tive, with its concluding judgment : 


There are many jarring notes in the book—it ends 
up on a note of rather gruesome melodrama—but it 
would be idle to deny the brilliancy of its portraiture : 
or the humour and freshness of the dialogue. Much 
may be forgiven to an author who writes with such 
spontaneity and sincerity as are shown in this power- 
ful and original novel. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 


Result of No. 2. 


THE answers to last week’s paper of questions were as 
follows : 

1. ‘My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire ; 1 was 
the third of five sons.” (‘* Gulliver’s Travels.”’) 

2. ‘* You have requested me, my dear friend, to bestow some of 
that leisure with which Providence has blessed the decline of my 
life, in registering the hazards and difficulties which attended its 
commencement.” (‘* Rob Roy.”’) 

3. ‘** Drop it, yer white-faced monkey, or I'll give yer some- 
thing to snirel for.” (‘ A Village Tragedy.”’) 

4. “The full truth of this odd matter is what the world has 
long been looking for, and public curiosity is sure to welcome.” 
(** The Master of Ballantrae.’’) 

5. “ The 20th April, 1814, an almost cloudless, perfectly sunny 
day, saw all London astir.” (‘The Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane.’’) 

6. ‘* The heroic deeds of highlanders, both in these islands and 
elsewhere, have been told in verse and prose, und not more often, 
nr more loudly, than they deserve.” (‘* Hereward the Wake.”’) 

We are sorry to say that these questions proved too hard. 
No answer was complete. ‘‘ L. W. B.” (Birkenhead) was nearest, 
giving all but No. 3, which he attributed to John Halifax, 


Gentleman. 
Competition No. 3. 
This week we have chosen the following half-a-dozen quotations 


from the verse of living writers : 


i. ** This is the night when I must die, 
And great Orion walketh high 
In silent glory overhead : 
He'll set just after I am dead.” 


2. “ His blameless days were spent within the neighbourhood 


of York; 
A dentist (s0 at least ’twas noised), a connoisseur in 
pork.” 
3. ‘* His books—and they sufficed him—were 


Cotton’s ‘ Montaigne,’ ‘The Grave’ of Blair, 
A ‘Walton ’—much the worse for wear— 
And ‘.Vsop’s Fables,’ ” 


4. “ T would my days had been in other times, 
That I in some old abbey of Touraine 
Had watched the rounding grapes, and lived my life, 
Ere ever Luther came or Rabelais !”’ 


5. ** Under the trembling summer stars 
I turned from side to side ; 
When she came in and sat with me 
As though she had not died.” 


6. ‘ Parallels all things are, yet many of these are askew ; 
You are certainly I, but certainly I am not you.” 


To all of our readers who name correctly the authors of the 
foregoing extracts will be sent a copy of Mr. Gilbert Parker’s new 
novel, T'he Battle of the Strong. Auswers, addressed ‘ Literary 
Competition, The Acapemy, 43, Chancery-lane, W.C.,”’ must 
reach us not later than the first post of Tuesday, October 25. 
Each answer must be accompanied by the text of Competition 3, 
cut from this column, and we rely, of course, on our readers’ 
sense of what is fair not to communicate the solution to others. 
All answers must be the result of independent research. 
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The ‘* Academy ” Bureau. 


Books in Manuscript. 
An Offer to Authors. 


THE conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the ACADEMY invite unpublished works in MS. for criticism. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. The project is set forth more 
fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS. should be 
accompanied by a nom-de-plume or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed, must be marked on the wrapper, 
“‘ ACADEMY Bureau,” and accompanied by postage stamps for 
return if not accepted. It is to be distinctly understood that 
each MS. should contain enough to fill a volume, and that the 
proposal of the AcADEMY applies only to books that have not 
been published, serially or otherwise. The conductors of the 
Bureau will take every care of MSS. submitted to them, but 
will not be responsible for accidental loss. 


. &: A NARRATIVE OF THE 
PENINSULAR WAR. EDITED By W. V. 
It was given to few of the officers engaged in the Peninsular 
War to see so much of the fighting as G. 8. saw, and there is 
a tone of scrupulous care in the diary and the letters in which 
his experiences are recorded. The editing is equally thorough. 
““G, 8.,” indeed, is a work of historical value, as well as of 
human interest. A proposal for publication will be made to 
W. V. 
A Day's By J. F. 8. 


This is a short story, and short stories do not fall within 
the proposal of the Bureau. 


OUTING. 


By W. H. 

This play shows considerable literary skill and grace; but, 
being an adaptation, without leave, of a novel by another 
writer, it cannot be dealt with. 


VALENTINE AND MICHAEL. 


By R. R. J. 


This novel reads like a summary of many “ problem plays.” 
‘‘Nature presents itself to Eleanor’s eyes as something 
antagonistic to her, indifferent to Humanity, anti-human.” 
Why, if she walked “into that grey pool of water close to 
her tiny feet, no breath, no touch of Nature would call her 
back.” Therefore, Miss Ferriman tried religion, and found it 
no better. ‘‘The dogmas and worldliness of the religious 
sects were unveiled by her growing intellect and soul, which 
detested insincerity.”” The consequence was ‘‘ cynical in- 
difference and almost moral negation.’’ The world of dances, 
theatres, and the opera was worse and worse. ‘‘ When a 
lover thought the right moment had come for him to strike, 
he would be sent empty away by some question as to what 
he considered was the essential basis of marriage, and the 
answer, of course, invariably was Love, and if Love, how 
he proposed they should live on dreams of perfect sex equality.” 
R. R. J., it will be seen, has a wide range of interests. He is 
not yet well trained either in thinking or in expression; but 
we should be sorry to discourage him. 


THE Grey Dawn. 


PAROCHIAL SKETCHES AND VIGNETTES. By ‘“ NYLE.” 

“‘Nyle” is, no doubt, intimately acquainted with his subject, 
which is village life in the West of Scotland. We are inclined, 
indeed, to think that he is too well acquainted with it—or, 
rather, that the lack of a wider experience causes him to see it 
out of proper proportion. He is not by any means without a 
sense of humour; but sometimes he stands towards his subject 
in an attitude of absurdly serious reverence. This is notably 
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the case in the three chapters about ‘‘A Nameless Minstrel.” 
The minstrel was not a poet at all; but ‘‘ Nyle” discourses as 
if he were, and the result is not impressive. We began our 
reading of this work with much hope. The writer says what 
he has to say in a style unusually direct and pleasant. The 
trouble is that, in this case, what he has to say is scarcely worth 
the saying. We are confident that, on reflection, he will not 
consider this judgment harsh. 


By M. M. 


M. M. has much dexterity in writing. All her sentences 
are well-turned. A few of them are even witty. There, we 
are sorry to say, her talent seems to end. We have read 
a good many chapters of her long novel, and it has become 
clear that she means it to be a comedy of manners. How far 
she succeeds in her design may be gathered from this brief 
abstract. Mr. Geraud Duar has a yachting picnic. Lady 
Maurice is one of the guests. Miss Cadayre, a beautiful young 
woman to whom Mr, Duar is attracted, is another. ‘‘‘I suppose 
you do not know me, Lady Maurice?’ Constance said, in a 
clear, incisive voice, perfectly cordial, although her face wore 
no smile. Lady Maurice was astounded. This was the last 
address she had expected. She really bad not expected any. 
She was quite prepared to patronise the girl who was attracting 
notice from an important man Jike Geraud Duar. That gentle- 
man regarded the little scene with some surprise, noted the 
flash in the eyes of Constance, and, while wondering, said with 
his quietest and most listless air, ‘You led me to believe that 
you and Miss Cadayre were intimate, Lady Maurice.’ The 
lady changed her tactics. She drew herself up, and said sar- 
castically, ‘I remember perfectly meeting Miss Cadayre on 
several occasions—once at Maurice.’ Nothing daunted, Con- 
stance replied, without a shadow of ac:imony, and in the most 
mellifluous tone, ‘My recollection is not less perfect. I cer- 
tainly did go to Maurice, but I have never spoken to your 
ladyship before to-day, and I have a distinct remembrance 
even now of the bow you bestowed upon me.’ She made a 
slight one now, in acknowledgment, as it were, of a favour 
granted.’’ Passion’s Slave has many pages in this facile vein. 
The ladies keep on ‘‘ bowing” to one another, after making 
cutting remarks; yet there is no reason, either stated or 
implied, why they should be hostile. It is deplorable to find 
industry and the gift of writing wasted as M. M. wastes 
them. We daresay that she belongs to the society with which 
she deals ; but, if her pen does not bewray her, she neither sees 
its attitudes nor hears its talk. 

*.* We have also reevived MSS, from BE. V. Rh. J. G. L., BK. HL, 
J. M. M., lt. J. M., “ Brevier,” and EB, M. W., which shall be dealt 
with neat week, 


Passion’s SLAVE. 


Books Received. 


Week ending Thursday, October 20. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Watts (H. M.), Leaves from the Golden Legend 
The Teacher’s Prayer Book ...... poadine .. (Eyre) 
Kennedy (J.), The Book of Daniel from the © shristian Standpoint . .(Kyre) 6/0 
Robertson (J.), The Poetry and the Religion of the I’salms (Blackwood) 12/0 
Sweete (H. B.), The Gospel According to St. Mark .................. (Macmillan) 15/0 
Bryant (W, M.), Life, Death, and Immortality (Baker & Taylor Co,) 





(Constable) 3/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Hume (M, A. §.), The Great Lord Burghley (Nisbet) 12/6 
Brunetiére (F ), Manual of History of French Literature (Unwin) 12/0 
Dimock (Rev. A.), The Catbedra! Church of Southwell.,,............ ..... (Bell) 
Hoche (J.), Bismarck at Home .. @100see+e seeseees . (Macqueen) 7/6 
Palliser (¥, W.), The Irish Rebellion... ms ..(Simpkin) 
Jacobs (H, E.), Martin Luther oo _(Putaam’ 8 Sons) 12/6 
Sanderson (E.), Africa in the Nineteenth Centary sehcenttias svccansectel (Seeley) 5&/- 
Colomb (P, H.), Memoirs of Sir Astley Cooper Key... ...(Methuen) 16/- 
Andrews (C, M.), Historical Development of Europe, "1850-1597 (Putnam's Sons) 
Vere (A, de), Legends of the Church and the Empire (Macmillan) 5/0 





! 
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POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Poste (E.), Bacchylides: A Prose Translation .. (Macmillan) 2/0 
oe Bglantine, ” Romances qoeencgess .(Maecqoeen) 2/6 
Ruskin (J.), The Stones of Ver nice, Vol. i. neonnipthbeenancmeee a ae 
Butler (8.), The [lad of Homer , ‘ncocimenmemaiiniel (Longmans) 7/6 
Kooses (M,), Dutch Painters of the Nine tee nth C ‘entury ... (Sampson Low) 

Reed (E.), Bacon versus Shakspere ieapaiiaaiibiiinciaididikaill (Service & Paton) 10/6 
Swift (J.), Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, Vols, I. and IIT. (Bell) 3/6 
Iisley (M.), By the Western Sea ..... 16. o..c.cceee «eens Bilder & Shepard) 

Bridges (R.), Poetical Works (Vol. I.) .... (Smith, Elder) 6/0 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


I Ciaits, NES cnececnaconsecosccnteccasiimmnnnteeeeeicenccasttinnesestanes (Unwin) 2/6 
Miles ‘A. H.), Fifty-two Sun day Stories sabegencerpinanppeseuete G6 Hutchineon) 5/0 
— (A. H.), Fifty-two Holiday Stories for Boys.................. (Hutchinson) 5/0 

Joombe (¥.), Her Friend and Mine........... pecantoccecen © conned (Blackie) 2/0 
sterete (W. O’C.), The Great Campaigns of ‘Nelson. sooree-eecee-eveeeree( Blackie) 3/6 
Pollard (EB, F.), The Lady Isobel ..............6 . . Ts : £# ££ £f . 
Marchant (B.), The Bonded Three ... hl es 
Mockler (G.), A Dreadfal Mistake... ..... ee  LUhUlrllc 


(Chambers) 6/0 
. (Wells, Gardner) 1/6 


Henty (G. A.), and others, Dash and Daring .. 
Pethybridge (J. L.), The Little General 

Kivg (K.), Love and a Sword ; sees sannesen (Macqueen) 6/0 
Anstey (F.), Paleface and Redskin jctnianiet aanemaneieihe (Richards) 6/0 
Kernaban (M.), Nothing but Nonsense .. . ...... 6. .0.... ccceceeeeeeee--( Bowden) 3/6 








Kuppard (8,), The Uncharted Island ... . .........cceceecceceeceeceesseseeeeet N@l#On) 3/6 
Avery UT. p, TRO THO BIMARSS ..0cccsccccccccscescccceses encescesceccesveectece em) a 
Green (&. E,), Tom Tafton’s Toll .... uci (Nelson) 3/6 
Grant (A, F.), Chums at Last ...... santo @ Gutmbeceseemamemenpaial (Nelson) 2/6 
Whistler (C, W.), King Alfred’s V ikiog daecanene Ceniaiapewcniianenensattitmmitin (Nelson) 26 
I te III tit sedercicecccasanch: udsheveeniercesociastdbedsadeetl (Nelson) 1/6 
Green (E, E.), French and English ............cccceeesseees  chsetaniinaaiiaiad (Nelson) 5/0 
Lamb (C, & M,), Poetry for Children ...... 0 ......c00-0e stocsnsencemeenetiaventl (Deut) 

Bulley (EB. A.), The Whipping-Boy .......0.66 . cescsesercenseeees (Wells, Gardner) 1/. 
Roweell (M. C.), The Boys of Fairmead. .............cccccccsccccsssceseeeeseees (Warne) 3/0 


Armatrong (A.E.), My Ladies Three... ....... soe.cr.seseces-sssorreeseseeeee Warne) 3/6 
Escott-Inman (H.,), The Ow! Kiting ooo... cece ces corer seceserereseessreeresseeseet Warne) 3/6 











EDUCATIONAL, 
Gwynn (8S.), The Odes Of Horace ..1.........se0ccesssesescereesssseeeee nos eeeee (Blackle) 1/6 
University College of North Wales: Calendar, 1898-9... seeeeee (Cornish) 
Shorthand and Typewriting Year Book .................ccccseee:ceeve seeeee (Pitman) 1/0 
l’laistowe (F. G,), The Tutorial Latin Dictionary.. (University College Press) 6/d 
Rippmann (W,), French Daily Life ..........cccccccccscerrecrercssssersecsecoeees (Dent) 1/6 
Rippmann (W,), Hints on Teaching French .........c00-ccccssseseeseeceeseeees (Dent) 
Alge (S.) and Rippmann (W.,), First French Book ................0.00.0004- (Dent) 2/6 
Maeterlinck (M.), Wisdom and Destimy ..........0...cccccccscsssssossesceeseees (Allen) 6/0 
Pitman, German Weekly ...... : apimbantetinane queteemnnen © ond ....(Pitman) 
Pitman, French Weekly ......... LL ———) 





(Longmans) 2/6 





Vachha (DD, H.), Key to Algebraical Factors .. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION, 


Austen (J.), Emma........ ponedeuuuensscondpomivesaddseueentnonsenennuennqneeneniel (Allen) 6/0 
Thackeray (W. M.), E smond .. eonevecroconsoconsscocococete coceweccosedcosces (Smith, Elder) 6/0 
I Sa Se ND FINED cxsnciney-tecerncedintencdinsonicttinndindiniin (Scott) 3/6 


Henty (G. A.), Jack Archer 


eenoaibieennetnes . (Sampson Low) 6d. 
Kingston (W. H, G.), With Axe and Ritlo. puseansbanesacontinins 


(Sampson Low) 6d, 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 
A. M. F., Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes ...............0000000s (Longmans) 6/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Sle TAGE GUE ENED ‘sche ccnrnncectacsossiatiinnnnintdanmtntanseuiiceeanasinaiil (Murray) 7/6 
FOREIGN. 

Curme (Geo, O.), Lessing’s Nathan der Weise ............... (Macmillan Co.) 3/6 

Réville (A.), Le Soulévement des Travailleurs d’Angleterre ...... (A, Picard) 


S.P.C.K, PJBLICATIONS, 

Cvleridge (C, R.), Rough Cast, Number One.—D. (A. E,), Helen’s Proba- 
tion.—Reade (F. E.', Janie Fletcher.—White (H.), Mar and Lettice.— 
Lefroy (E. N.), By the Gail Water.—Mallandaine (C. E.), Jasper’s 
Sweetbriar, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Studio (The), Pictures from the “Studio” .. ............... sseeeeee(’ Stadio”) 21/0 
Quiver, Annual Volume, 1898 ...............ccecceeeees oe (Cassell) 7/6 


Hudeon (Rev. W.) and Tingey (J. C,), Records of the C sity of Norwich ( Burgess) 
Brabrook (E. W.), Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare... ..( Blackie) 


Horsley (Rev. J. Ww. ), Prisons and Prisoners ............ seceeee eet Pearson) 3/6 
Baring-Gould (8.), An Old English Home ............cc0000c000+ . oe(Methuen) 6/0 
The Edinburgh Review, October ..................cccccccceceeceeee .. (Longmans) 6/0 


cnennnsoogubees (“ Century”’ Co.) &/4 
Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine Annual Volume...(‘‘ Century "’ Co.) 10/6 
The English Historical Review, October .......... seoeeeee(LODQmans) 6/0 
Fleming (G. F.), The Wanton Mutilation of Animals eneconcmpesvcdalioceenses (Beli) 1/4 
Harper's Round Table: 1898 sereveeresseeees serene «.(H&rper) 

Stacpoole (F’.), Home Cookking......000..00000ccccsccsssssscccoseccoosscccee’ coos ««+(Scott) 6d, 
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Announcements. 
Messrs. Suirn, Evver & Co. are publishing a new story, 
entitled A Lover of Truth, by Miss Eliza Orne White. The 
scenes and characters of this novel belong to the New England 
which Miss White knows so weil. 

Mr. Artiur PATrerson has in the press a new novel, called 
The Gospel Writ in Steel. The subject deals with the American 
Civil War. The volume will be issued by Messrs. Innes. 

Messrs. Metiven will publish in a few days a little book 
on Reading and Readers, by Mr. Clifford Harrison, the well- 
known reciter. 

Messrs. ArcHipaLp ConstTasLe & Co. will publish this 
week Mr. George Meredith’s new volume, Odes in Contribution 
to the Song of French LIlis‘ory. 

Mr. Exuior Stock annoucces as the new volume of the 
‘*Book Lover’s Library’? Book Auctions in England in the 
Seventeenth Century, by John Lawler. The prices given for 
notable books, and the books which were most in demand at 
that period, are specially dealt with. The auctionears’ quaint 
introductions and terms appear in full. 

Miss Cuartorre M. YoncGe, whose pen is seldom allowed 
to be long ‘in rest,” has just finished a volume called 
John Keble’s Parishes, which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co, 


The Academy is published every Friday 
morning. Advertisements should reach the 
office not later than 4 p.m. on Thursday. 

The K:pr10r will make every effort to return rejected 
contributions, provided a stamped and addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 

All business letters regarding the supply of the 
paper, &c., should be addressed to the 
PusisHer, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Academy will be sent post-free to every 
Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom. 





Price for One Issue, —— ; postage 
One Halfpenny. Price for 52 Issues, Thirteen 
Shillings ; postage free. 





Form of Annual Subscription Order. 


Sir, — Be so good us to send me The 
Academy, post-free, for one year, for which 1 
enclose Thirteen Shillings. 

Name 


and 


\ 


Address. 


Dale 
To the Publisher of The Academy. 


Simp; 
T 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO’S 
_NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY ROSE-SOLEY. 


MANOUPA. Cloth, 6s. 


“The author has told a good ‘treasure’ story of 
the Pacific.”—Literature. 
* A book decidedly worth reading.’”’—Speaker. 


NEW NOVEL BY PIERRE LE CLERCQ. 
CONCERNING CHARLES ROYDANT. 
By the Author of “‘ The Love Story,” &c. Cloth, 
6s. Second Edition. 
“This book is one of the most original which has 
come to hand for a long time, The style is good.” 
St. Paul's, 


NEW SUCCESSFUL NOVEL BY J. E. MUDDOOK. 
THE LOST LAIRD. By the Author of 


“ Stripped of the Tinsel,” &c. Cloth, 6s, Second 
Edition. 
NEW 0 BY ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


econd Edition. 


UNDER THE ROWAN TREE. By 
the Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” “* Fortune's 
Gate,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


NEW NOVEL BY WESTOTH IDE. 
IN THE POTTER’S HAND. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“This story is pleasingly told, and holds the reader's 
interest well.””"—Dundee Advertiser. 
NEW NOVEL BY CLEMENT A. MENDHAM. 
A BURIED MYSTERY. by the Author 
of “ A Troth of Tears,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Just Out. 
NEW ROMANCE BY MRS. ENSELL. 
ANGEL: a Cornish Romance. By the 
Author of “‘ Lanherst,’”’ &c, Cloth, 6s. 
[Nexi Week. 
NEW BOOK BY DR, GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
A GIRL FROM THE STATES. Crown 
8vo, epypencah nes 3s. 6d, Lacy xt Week. 


London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 


18, Bouverie Steest, 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK ! 
“A brilliant book,.”’—Sketch. 
“Particularly good.””—Academy. 


net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN — With 
Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister: Professor JOHN RUSKIN, 
LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOU REEMOUTH and 4 of FOREST. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

BRECON ond its BE ACONS. 

THE WYE VALL 

ROSS, TINTE a. and. CHEPSTOW. 

THE ‘SEVERN ALLEY. 

BRISTOL, BATE Mi WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE 

BRIGHTON, BASTBUURNE, HASTINGs, and 8ST. LE uN. 


LANDEDKO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and 
ABE ri WYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and 
BARMOUTH, DULGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and 
MALV ERN, ci RErORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER 


and CHELUTEN 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


SECOND ‘EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, 
Sixty Illustrations, 24 Mays and Plane, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


(By E. C, COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
Llangollen : DAKLINGTON & CO. 





London : 
Siupxix, MarsHaty, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 





Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Complete in Ten Vols,, imp. 8vo, cloth, £5 5 half-moroczo or half-calf, £7 10s. 
Contains THIRTY THOUSAND ARTIC LES, contributed by Specialists such as 
W. E. Gladstone, R. D. Blackmore, Andrew Lang, W. E. Henley, Canon 
Ainger, Thomas A. Edison, A. R. Wallace, Dean Farrar, 


And a host of writers of equal eminence, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPALDIA IS UP TO DATE. 


Pall Mall Gazette, March 8, 1898, says :—‘‘In many ways the ‘ Britannica’ is a work rather for the 
specialist than the ordinary man, whose wants are far better snpplied bv the brief but. far more comnre. 
hensive notes of ‘Chambers’s.’ Indeed, in the Present Form, ‘Chambers’s’ is almost an 
ideal Work of Reference.” 








CHA MBE RS S ENGLISH DiC TIONA RY, 


A NEW LARGE TYPE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Complete in One Volume, imperial 8vo, 1264 pager, cloth, 12@. Gd. ; half-morocco, 188. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Hdited by —THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


Assistant Editor of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” 


This New Library Dictionary of the English Language gives the Explanation, Pronunciation, and 
"tymology of Worda, together with compound Phrases, Tecnnical Terms in use in the Arts and Sctences., 
Collequial and Slang Words, being, in fact, a Treasury of English from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth 
Centary. 

“Should satisfy the needs of all except those who are, in a specific sense. students of words and 
language. . A workman-like and well-appointed volume, - A valuable and useful dictionary 
that woud enrich its library.”— Scotsman. 

‘Ts not only cheap, but learned, easy of reference, and comprebensive.”"— Weekly Sun, 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


With Copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the more difficult Names, 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 108. 6d. 5 half-morocco, 158. 


“The best biographical dictionary in a single volume that has appeared for a long time.”— Atheneum. 
‘ Bastly beats all books of its kind and size hitherto available to book-buyers who are not millionaires.” — 


London Daily Mail. 


Chambers’s ConciseGazetteer of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical, Pronouncing. 
Crown 8vo,, 768 pages, price 6s. ; cloth, or with 82 Maps, 8s, cloth; 128. half-morocco. 


“ A very useful volume, which contains a really prodigious amount of information about mary thousands 
cf places,”—Times. 
< * As a desk book for quick consultation, and as a working gazetteer, it leaves nothing to be desired.” 
(Scotsman, 


In rich cloth atte and dimutaite illustrated by | Lewis Baumer, W, H. C. 
Groome, W. Boucher, P. Tarrant, G. Nicolet, and J. Finnemore, 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


5s, 0d.—THE GIRLS OF ST. WODE’S. By L T. MEADE. 

3s. 6a —BELLE, By the Author of ontn -Cat,” “ Laddie,” &c, 
3s. 6d.—HERMY. By Mrs. MOLESWOR 

2s. 6d.—GREYLING TOWERS. By Mrs. *MOLESWORTH. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


. 0d.—DASH AND DARING By G. A. HENTY, G. M. FENN, D. KER, &c. 
: Od.—DRAW SWORDS! By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


8s. 6d.—! HE WHITE PRINCESS of the HIDDEN CITY. By D. L. JOHNSTONE, 
8s. 6d.—O’ER TARTAR DESERTS. By DAVID KER. 
8s 6d.—NIC REVAL: A White Slave’s Adventures in By, ator Land, 


. MANVILLE FENN. 
By the Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman. r 


POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 


2s. O0d.—TWO GREAT POETS (Shakespeare and Tennyson). 
is. Od.—TENNYSON: The Story of his Life. By E. J. CUTHBERTSON. 


is. Od.—COLA MONTI. 


Ready Shortly. — ice 2s. Gd. 


Chambers’s New Reciter. 
Edited by R. C. H, MORISON, 


W. & R, CHAMBERS, Ltd, LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
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MR. “JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
FATHER ANTHONY. One vol. 6s. [ This day. 
CHARLES HANNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

CASTLE ORIOL. By the Author of “The Captive 
of Pekin,” &, Onevol. 6a, [ This day. 

ESME STUART'S NEW NOVEL. 

SENT TO COVENTRY. By the Author of “A 

Woman of Forty,” &c, One vol. 6a. [Neat week. 
KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID’S NEW NOVEL. 

A WARD OF THE KING. [By the Author of “ The 

Story of Lois,” &, One vol. 6s. [ Neat week, 
RICHARD MARSH'S NEW NOVEL. 

CURIOS: Some Strange Adventures of Two 
Bachelors. By the Author of “The Beetle,” &¢. Ore vol. 
63, With Bight Full-Page [liustrations. [ Neat week, 

BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEPILEW. 

WHEN THE MOPOKE CALLS: Australian Bush 
Talee. By WILLIAM 8S. WALKER. With Twenty-two Full- 
Page Illustrations by S. H. Vedder. One vol. 3s. 6d 

Neat week, 
*,* COMPLETE L'ST OF BOOKS POST FREE. 





_ LONDON : JOHN LONG, 6, CHANDOS STREET, STRAND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2a. 6d, 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES and 
INDUSTRIAL WELFARE | 


By E. W. BRABROOK, C.B. 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Being the New Volume of the “ Victorian Era” Series. | his own. 


—— | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 64. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS 
i of NELSON. | 


By WILLIAM O'CONNOR MORRIS, 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, 
With Maps and Diagrams. 


BLACKIE & SON S NEW BOOKS, 





“Fine diction . 


tions °° 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 


THE ODES of HORACE. Book I. 
Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A., 
Late Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Bras<nose 
College, Oxford. 
With Illustrations from antique gems, 


f Crown 8vo, with Maps, cloth, ls. 


ENGLA‘ID and the 
HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, | 


1327. 1485. 
By ©. W. ©. OMAN, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 


Being the Concluding Volume of the ‘‘ Oxford Manuals 
of English History,” 


Super-royal Svo, cloth, 3a. 6d, 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
/ By LEWES R. CROSSKEY, 
Director of Industrial Arts, Glasgow Technical College 
Arranged to meet the requirements of architects and 
draughtemen, and of art stadents preparing for the 
i Elementary ig xaminations of the Science and Art 
Department, 





London: BLACKIE « SON, 


LIMITED, B.C. 
Old Bailey. 


! 


TERRA TENEBRARUM : 


| 
| Love's Jest Book, and other Verses. 
| By WILLIAM KNOX JOHNSON. 


‘“‘He is no mere versifier orclever rhymer .. . 
a book which isof high literary promise . . . | 
The resder will readily confirm this judgment.” 
“A careful and scholarlv writer. 
| ideas, and his ideas are serious, well thought out, and | 
He has not studied Leopardi in vain,’ 
“Among rec*nt sonnets we know of none finer 
| than some of Mr. Knox Juhnson.” | 
. magnificently rhetorical 
metaphvsical problems, desparing specala- 
. His mood may not abide with him 
. he coald write memorable work.”—Critic. 


| London: Kraan Pavut, Trenca, Trinner & Co,, Lrn., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
Er? ? e's 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


| FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess 
Character, and prove accepeable presents. They are eminently 
| suitable for the adornment < the Hall, Library, Boudoir, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (SELECT TRADE) 
FOR THE COVER PAGES ONLY 


of The Academy should be sent not later 


& Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


Terms, &c., on application. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


THE CROSS IN TRADITION, HISTORY, AND 
ART. By the Rev. W. W. SEYMOUR. With Bibliography and a ful: 
Index, and 260 Illustrations, comprising 520 pp. handsomely printed in 
4to. Cloth extra, gilt tops, £1 11s, 6d. net, 


“HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” SERIES, 

A Series of the biographies of the leaders in the Protestant Reformation. 
Men who, while differing in their gifts, were influenced by the same 
spirit, Edited by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, Professor of Church 


istory, New York University. 

1. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546). THE HERO 
OF THE REFORMATION, By HENRY EYSTER JACOBS, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Phila. 
delphia. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Full prospectus of this Series sent on application, 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER THE EXILE. 


Third Series in the Course of American Lectures on the History of 
a 1897-98. By the Rev. Canon T. K, CHEYNE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 68, 


BIRD STUDIES: an Account of the Land Birds 
of Eastern North America. By WILLIAM E D. SCOTT. With 166 I!lus- 
trations from Original Photographs, 4to, half-roan, gilt top, 21s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY IN 


THEIR FINAL CONFLICT. By SAMUEL J. ANDREWS, Author of 
‘The Life of Our Lord Upon Earth,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, S:rand, London ; and 
NEW YORK. 











THE AUTOTYPE 
| 
| FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
| PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AULOTYPE 


(CARBON) REPR DUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


‘imes, 
He has no lack of 


Atheneum. 


— Academy. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MAS TERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRI TISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 
} PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOUL. 


| AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS 


AUTOTYPES of SSLEO TED WORKS from the 
PARIS SALONS, 








Numerous Examples in speciall ty designed Frames of Ouk, 
Walnut, and other hird woods are on view. 


distinctive Fine Art 


| Dining-Room, Sbooting-Box, 





The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. 


With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


For convenience of reference the Publications are 
Alphabetically under Artists’ names. 


rranged 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


than Wednesday night to Joun Happon 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; or Complete Sets may be had separately. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 
it SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
Wt TOM HOOD. 

! THOMAS GRAY. - 

| ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
14 SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

| SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 
LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


JOHN MILTON. 





8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 

CHARLES DARWIN. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


ANDREW MARVELL. 

| ROBERT BROWNING. 

| THOMAS CARLYLE. 

| PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

| CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 

| WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

| WILLIAM BLAKE. 

| $§IR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


FRANCIS BACON. | HENRIK IBSEN, 
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Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS begs to 
announce a New Volume by 
the Author of ‘‘ Admirals All” 
on Tuesday next, November 7, 
crown 8vo, 5s. net :—~ 


THE ISLAND RACE. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Of the 40 Pieces in this Volume 12 were published 
in 1897 in “‘ Admirals All” (now in a Fourteenth 
Edition), Of the remaining 28 some have appeared 
in the Periodicals; none were written earlier than 
** Admirals All,” 

*,.* Fifty copies on Hand-made paper, 10s, 6d. net, 
and for which immediate application should be made. 

To weet the large demand for this book, a Second 
Thousand is in the press, 


Ready Nov. lst, Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


PAPERS from “PUNCH.” By 
H, DEVEY BROWNE. With Illustrations by 
G. Du Maurier, Linley Sambourne, J. Bernard 
Partridge, &c, 


Ready Nov. Ist. Royal 16mo, 1s, 6d, net. 


MORE BABY LAYS. By Ada 


STOW. With 14 Pictures by Edith Calvert. 


Now ready. Medium 4to, 15s, net. 


BALLADS and ETCHINGS. A 


Book of Ballads by ALICE SARGANT. With 
5 Etchings by William Strang. 


Now ready. Crown 4to, 4s. 


FANTASIES from DREAMLAND. 


By E. GILLIAT-SMITH. With Cover Design 
and Illustrations by Flori Van Acker. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN a VILLAGE: a Volume of 


Poems. By JOHN A. BRIDGES. 


Now ready. Feap. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SINGERS. By H. W. Long- 
og WY With 9 Etchings by Arthur Robert- 
son, A.P.E, : a 


A TALE OF THE CONSULATE, 


THE ADVENTURES of a GOLD- 
SMITH. By M. H. BOURCHIER, Author of 
“The C Mejor of Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. Second 
Edition. 

“The story is good reading, and the dialogues are 
invariably bright and witty.”—Atheneum, 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SOME WELSH CHILDREN. By 
the AUTHOR of “ FRATERNITY.” 

“Very fresh, very unaffected, and pre-eminently 
true to nature is this charming little volume of child- 
sketches, by an unnecessarily modert, because 
anonymous, autbor...... One of the most delightful 
books of its kind that we have read since Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s ‘ Golden Age.’ ’’—Outlook. 


Immediately. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The GARLAND of NEW POETRY. 


With a Cover Design by Laurence Binyon. 

The First Volume of an Annual Anthology of Un- 
published Pieces by various Writers, Contributors 
to this Volume include Victor Plarr, ‘* Anodos,” 
Selwyn Image, Laurence Binyon, and others. 


Immediately. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE WIND AMONG the REEDS. 
By W. B. YEATS. 
Althea Gyles. 


Now ready. Folio size, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


ETCHED PORTRAIT of the 


AUTHOR of “ADMIRALS ALL.” By 
WILLIAM STRANG, R.P.E. (Ten signed 
Proofs.) 


London ; ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





enjoyment in the telling of the story which are 


With Cover Derign by 





MACMILLAN & 00'S NEW BOOKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW BOOK. 


THIRTIETH THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: 


Its Loss and Recovery. Including a Sketch of the History of the Soudan: 
a Personal Narrative of the Dongola Expedition, 1896 ; 
a full Account of the Nile Expeditions, 1897-98. 
By HENRY 8. L. ALFORD, Lieut. Royal Scots Fusiliers, and 
W. DENNISTOUN SWORD, Lieut. North Stafford Regimen 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY.— Admirable volumes, of the highest merit as a 
standard guide to French political institutions.” 
LE TEMPS.— Un hommage magnifique aux vertus de notre race.” 











; 7 ~ With Coloured Ilustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by Anne 
THACKERAY RITOHIE, With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by HUGH 
THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. HISSEY'S ROAD BOOKS. 


OVER FEN and WOLD: a Tour in the East of England. 


Ry JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With Illustrations by the AUTHOR, and a Ma» of tte Route, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ew 





NOW READY. Prico 1s, net. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S CHARGE. 


DELIVERED AT HIS FIRST VISITATION. 











“ National Gallery of British Art.” By ENWARD T, COOK. Being a Companion Volume to the 
same Author's “‘ Popular Handbook to the National Gallery.” Crown 8vo, half-m+'ovco, 58. 


LIFE and LETTERS of HENRY CECIL RAIKES, late 


HER MAJESTY’S POSTMASTER-GENERAL. By HENRY ST. JOHN RAIKES, With Por- 
trait. 8vo, 10a. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A connected and entertaining sketch of a man who played ar important 
Part in public lite, and deserved a hieher place in his party than he received, The nvymerons letters 
quoted are the best revelation of what Mr. Raikes was. It is a pleasantly told story of an active life. 


~ MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 63. each, 


THE LOVES of the LADY ARA-|A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 


BELLA. By M. A. SEAWELL. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
MORNING POST.—* There is aspirit and evident FER MEMORY. By Maarten 


MAARTENS. i 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—" There is rome- 
thing peculiarly fascinating in Mr. Maarten Mearten’s 
new story. It is one of those exquisitively told tales, 


refreshing to the reader wearied of highly elaborated 
literary efforts.”’ 


The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS | n0t vnbappy, nor uragic. yet not exactly * happy.” but 
full of the pain—as a philosopher has put it—that one 
Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing Master | prefera, which are read, when the reader is in tho 


By 8. WELK | right mood, with, at least, a subdued sense of tears, 
[Nov. 1 | tears of pleasure.” 


A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By 


during the French Revolution. 
MITCHELL. 
H. A. VACHELL. 


THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BAR- st 
SPECTATOR.—* Full of colour, incident, ard 


RERE, ISABEL DYSART. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. | ) oan interest.” 
By F. Marion 


LITERATURE.—* In these the author's refine- 
ment, tenderness, and charm of manner are as well C 0 R L E 0 N E. 
| CRAWFORD, 
MORNING POST.—" A delightful novel.” 


exemplified as in any of her earlier works...... The book 
is one that we can most cordially recommend.”’ 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Editions, each Story in one volume, crown 8vo, red cloth, 
price 28. 6d., or in green cloth, price 28., may be obtained at all Booksellers’, 
where a complete List of the Twenty-nine Stories may be seen. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 








' 
| 








CATALOGUES. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t., 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 
¢ FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE. 
EARLY PRINTING (hefore 1500), EARLY AMERICANA, 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS, MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before 164%, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
SOCINIAN BIBLE, '&c. 


92, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, 8.W., ONDON. 
Post free, 1s. (by post only) 


YOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

= DULAU & ©O., 87, SOHO SQUARE. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 21rd Street, New 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 

gall the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 

facilities presented by their Branch House in London for fillyng, 
on the most favourable terms, o ders for their owa STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERLUDICALS,—CATALOG UES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &e. 


: KING, BELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers, iz, Gough Bquare, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-built Rotary and other fast Machines 
for — illustrated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 14, 24, or 32-page 
Jouruals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals, 

Facilities upon the premises for Edit rial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted, 

___ Telepone 45121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 101. ner 1,000 words, Samples and references. — 
Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent N.W 








YPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

tific, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 

and rapidity. Ctear duplicate copies, Circulars, &e., multiplied 

by Edison's Mimeograph, Long experience. — Miss Sraina, 
%, Agamemnon Koad, West Hampstead. 


. , . 
I ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
4 experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British useum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
searoh, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. —Apply, by 
letter, to D. ©, Datias, 5. Purnival Street, London, E.C. 


L°®*2ox LIBRAR Y, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARR, 8.W. 


Patrox—T. RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Parsipent—LESLIE STEPHEN, Exq 
Vice-Paestpents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., the 

Right Kev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 

SPENCER. Eq, HENRY BARKLY, K.0.B 
Tavsters—Right Hon Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon 

SirJOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of 

RUSEBERY. 

he Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 
a year: Life-Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes 
ate allowed to Country aud Ten to Town Members, Reading 
Room Oven from 1 to half-past 6 CATALOGUE, Fifth 
Miition, 2 vols., royal &vo, price 2is.; to Members, 16s 

©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


IMMEDIATELY. —és, 


UNCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. 


By KR. G. SOANS, Anthor of “ John Gilbert, Yeoman,” 
and BDITH L. KENYON 
Simrkiy, Mansaace & Co., London 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The lidex can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


5. rFPs’s 


GRATEFUL—SOMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 











29 October, 1898. 





The Academy. 





T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

COLET COURT, REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 

on TUESDAY, September |3. Application for filling vacancies 

to be made to the Heat Master, Mr, J, bewsuenr, M,A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College. Oxford, 

During the last School Year 70 Paulines gained Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admis- 
sion to Woolwich or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 
231 Scholarships have been taken by Vaulines at Oxford and 
Cambridge, ) 

At the Apposition, 1897, there were 82 Boys in the School wh» 
had gained Oxford and (ambridge Higher Certificates, 20 who 
had passed the London Matricu!ation, and 77 who had qualified 
for Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent, of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


r | YHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
MODERN HISTORY. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS forthe LECTURESHIP 
iu MODERN HISTORY. Salary £150, rising by annual 
increments of £10, to £200 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. to 
whom applications must be sent, not later than November 8th, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COL- 
LEGE for WOMEN TEACHERS. 





TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £20 and one of £20, are 
OFFERED for GRADOCATES coming into Residence in 
January, 1809,—Full details on application to the Parcipat. 


0 ARTISTS.—TO BE SOLD, together or 
separately, the FREEHOLD of an ARTISTS HOUSE, 
GALLERY and STUDIOS. Very suitable for a residential 
Atelier; most picturesque and healthily situated, with gardens, 
&c., ina well-known art quarter of Ker sington 
Particulars, and Cards to view, to be obtained of Mr, 
Nickersox, Auctioneer and Surveyor, 45, Queen Victoria 
Street, B.C, 


( \LD COINS ard MEDALS of all times for 
J BALE.—SECOND SALE CATALOGUE, Ocronen. 1898, 
Prices quoted, may be had free on application, with ove plate 
Greek Coins, Is.— Dr, Jacon Hinson, Numismatist, Dealer in 
Coins and Medals, Henry Hirsch snecessor, 15, 1. Reichen- 
hachetr, Monich, Bavaria. Speciality: Fine Greek and Roman 
Coins, General Gold Coins and Medals, 


OfVib SERVICK COMMISSION. 
FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM (Art Branch), (18-25.) Ist DECEMBER. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can he 
received, They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
ae ulars, \ the Secrerary, Civil Service Commission, 
sondoan, ° 


Ready this day, 6d.; by post, 74d. 

THE “ AGNOSTIC ANNUAL” for 1899. 
Everyone should read the Paper, ‘‘ What is the 
Harm of Christianity ?” by Herpert Frowerpew, 
Author of ** A Celibate’s Wife.” 

London: Wats & Co., 17, Johnson's Court, 
Fieet Street, E.C, 


GLADSTONE REMINISCENCES. ByG.J. 
Hotyvoaxe, See“ THE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL.” 
Just ready. Price 74d., post free. 

London: Watrs & Co., 17. Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 


t NGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subseribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum 
JOUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
perannum, 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Vost of Carriage. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerrp at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
‘TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS 
Uopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxford Street ; 241, Brompton Road, 8.W.,; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. London ; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





Messr. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 
& CO. have just published a 
new Novel by T. F. DALE 
and F. E, SLAUGHTER, 
entitled 


TWO FORTUNES  cxows seo 
AND OLD PaTcH 6/- 


atall the Libraries, Booksellers 
and Bookstalls. 


POPULAR NOVELS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
WITHIN BOUNDS. 
CALEB WEST. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 6/0 
Second E lition. 


THE MODERN GOSPEL. 
By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 60 
DINKINBAR. 


Second Edition. By H.C, MacILWAINE, 60 


A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. 
By J. H. CHARLES. 60 


THE STORY of an UNTOLD LOVE. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 60 


Second Edition. 
AN ELUSIVE LOVER. 
By VIRNA WOODS. 3/6 














Ry ETHEL COXON. 6/0 


THE WORKS of 
HENRY FIELDING 


12 vols., demy 8vo, printed on Hand.made paper 
utthe Chiswick Press, and limited to 750 copies 
f r Englandand America, 

Mr, Edmund Gesse has written a Critical Essay, in- 
claded in the first volume. ‘The Text is based on the 
las edition revised by the Author. 7s, 6d, net per 
volume, and Sets only sold. 


JOSEPH ANDREWS, 2 vols., and TOM 
JONES, Vols. I. and II., now ready. 


“ Messrs. Constable have placed book-lovers under 
an obligaiion by their publicstion of this beautiful 
edition of Fielding’s works, Fielding, although by 
universal acknowl dgment our greatest novelist, has 
not been as well treated as some of the older writers. 
There isa delightful introductory essay by Mr. Gosse,” 

Illustrated London News. 


A NEW VOLUME BY 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 
ODES in CONTRIBUTION to the 
SONG of FRENCH HISTORY. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, net. 


EMIN PASHA: 
His Life and Work. 


Compiled from his Journals, Letters, and Scientific 
Notes, and from Official Documents. By GEORG 
SCHWEITZER. With an Introduction by R. W. 
FELKIN, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. With Portrait and 
Map. 2 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 326, 

“ Appears ata highly opportune moment. Science 
has every reason to honour one who worshipped her 
with unremitting devotion and zeal, and added to the 
sum of human knowledge under constant disadvan- 
tages, and in circumstances of almost unprecedented 
difficulty.” —Standard. 

“It is a piece of rare good fortune that Emin’s care- 
fully written and copious diaries have been so com- 
pletely recovered.,...... The book abounds throughout 
with matters of interest to the geographer, the 
naturalist, the politician, the student of humanity, 
and all concerned with the recent history of Central 
Atrica.”’— Times, 

‘* Emin Pasha was one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities ia the history of Africa,” 

Manchester Guardian. 





2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 








29 October, 1898. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 


CATHOLICISM, ROMAN and ANGLICAN. By 
the Rev. A. M, FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, Author of “ The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.’ 

Con rents :—The Churches and the Ideal of Religion—Catholicism and the 

Apology for the Christian Faith—Ca'holicism and Thought—Catholicism ard 

Historical Criticism—Manviog and the Catholic Revival—Anglo-Catholicism, 

the New and the Old, &c, 

N.B.—Owing to Principal Fairbairn's visit to India, the publication of his 

work, “The Person of Christ and the Phi'osophy of Religion,” which was 

announced for Jaruary, has been unavoidably postponed until the autumn of 


next year. 
BY PROF, W. M. RAMSAY. 

WAS .CHRIST BORN at BETHLEHEM?P A 
Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Part I. The Importance of the Problem. Part Ll. The Solation 
of the Problem. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. | Ready next week. 


BY_PROF. J. H. BERNARD. 
VIA. DOMINI: Sermons for Christian Seasons. 
y Dr. J. H. BERNARD, 


D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, »nd 
chbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, Tressurer of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin. ee n §vo, cloth, 6s, | Ready next week, 
L. STEVENSON. 


ROBERT LOUIS ‘STEVENSON’ S EDINBURGH 


DAYS. By EK. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of “Sir James Y. 
Simpson.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [In a few days. 
PROF. DRUMMOND, 


The LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND, F.RS.E. 


By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of HNebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. With Portraits 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Ready in December. 


BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
CAPRICCIOS. By the Duchess of Leeds. 


8vo, art linen, 6s, 
“ We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short stories, whieh 
display literary ability of no mean order. . We have nothing but praise for this 
volume, which is one of real literary mterest.”—St. James's Gaze tle, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ellen 


THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, Crown 8yo, cleth, 6s. 
“Will be placed among the most brilliaut novels of the year.’ -Daily Newa. 
‘The novel of the season’ will probably be the popular verdict upou this amazingly witty 
and brilliant story.” "—Spe ker. 
‘A remarkable book.”—Liferature 
* Beyond doubt a book to read.” — West minster Gazette. 
“It isan extremely clever book, and Miss Fowler deserves hearty congratulations upon 
her success.”"—Keview of Reviews. 


BY W. J. DAWSON, 


TABLE TALK with YOUNG MEN. By W. J. 

DAWSON, Crown 8vo, c!otn, 3s. 6d, 

“ A very good book to put into the h: ands of young men.”— Times, 

“ A highly helpful and stimulating book.”—Glasgow ileraba 
BY DR, A. T. SCHOFIELD, 

The UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Alfred T. 

SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with diagrams, 7s, 6d. 

“ It is undeniable that an inquiry such as that which Dr. Schotiek | has undertaken may be 
pursued with advantage, and his book may be read in the contident assurance that it will 
affurd many suggestive subjects for the consideration of those who concern themselves with 
the problems of the mind and its effect on the body.”—Morning Post. 

BY HESBA STRETTON, 
, 

HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
STRETTON, Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” 
Dilemma,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ The bright particular star of the book is Hester Morley, and she shines steadily right to 
the end. Hesba Stretton has produced no more beautifut personage than Hester Morley. 
Une is the better for her acquaintance. ‘The curiously complex disposition of Mk »bert 
Waldron is limned with the greatest skill.”--Dundee Advertiser. 


London : _HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown 


By.  Hesba 


‘*The Doctor's 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated, 


LONDON IN THE TIWE OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW, 
Fcap, 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. —_— 


THE VALE OF LLANGOLLE 


With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. loa 8, 

American Minister; Professor JUHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 

BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B, 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MaALVERN, HEREFORD, WOROESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHEI “ee 

LUANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALE 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps fed Plans. 


LONDON and ENVIRONS. 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO, 
London: Simpxin, Marsuatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co,, Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


The Academy. 
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HARPER & BRE IT HERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





China in Transformation 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Goll Medallist Royal Geographical Society, formerly Deputy Com- 
missioner, Burmah, and Administrator of Mashonaland, Special 


Correspondent of the 7'imes, &c. 
With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious Index, &c. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 16s. 


“Every page of the volume should be carefully studied by those 
who desire to gain a right understanding of the present position in 
China,”’— Atheneum, 


MEMORIES OF A REAR-ADMIRAL, Who has 


Served for More than Half a Century in the Navy of the United States. 
By 8. R. FRANKLIN, Rear-Admiral U.S. Navy. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, deckle edges and gilt top, 12s, 6d, 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS. Bv7 the Archbishop of 
ARMAGH, Primate of All Ireland, Pevisel, with Index and Synopsis, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

** The treatment of the subject is marked by all the Anthor’s most attractive 
characteristics, Hardly a page is without some brilliant and epigranmatic 


refl-ction, some quaint cr inwresting anecdote, or some moving appeal.’ 
Guardian, 


LABOUR COPARTNERSHIP. Notes of a Visit to 


Co-operative Workshops, Factories, and Farms in Great Britain and 
Irelend, in which Kmployer, Employee, aud Consumer share in Uwner- 
ship and Mavagement and Results, ty HENRY DEMAKEST LLOYD, 
Author of ** Wealth against Commonwealth.” Cloth, 5s. 


THE PATERNAL STATE IN FRANCE AND 


GERMANY. By HENRY GAULLIEUR. Post 8vo, cloth 5s, 


THE GOLFER’S ALPHABET. Illustrated by A. 
B. FROST. Rhymes by W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN, Author of 
**Golficide.” Square 4to, with Ornamental Cover, 7s. 6d. 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE. Volume for 1898. 


Cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


Bounp Votume :—June to November. Cloth extra, 8s, 6d. 
Cases For BinpING, supplied separately, 2s. each, 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE: a Story. By Albert 
LEE, Author of “Tommy Toddles.” Illustrated by F. OC, Yohn,. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 


THE ROCK OF THE LION: 


ELLIOT SEAWELL, Author of “ A Virginia Cavalicr, 
by A. I. KELLER, Crown vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s, 


HARPER'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, cach. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 


A WORLD BEWITCHED. By James M. Graham, 


Author of ‘‘ The Son of the Cz1r,”” 


THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS. By M. E. Francis 


(Mrs, Francis B!undel), Author of “ In a North Country Village,’ &c, 


MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. By W. Edwards 


TIREBUCK, Author of “* Miss Grace of A'l Souls,” &c, 
THE STORY OF A PLAY. By W. D. Howells. 
BEHIND A MASK. By Theo Douglas, Author of 


‘Tras, a Mystery.” 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA. By Thomas A. Janvier. 
SILENCE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary E. 


WILKINS, Autbor of ‘A New Eog'and Nun,” &o, 


a Story. By M. 


"&c, Illustrated 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pablishers, London and New York, 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


Mrs. BURTON HARRISON'S NEW NOVEL. 


A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. By 


Mra, BURTON HARRISON, Author of “A 
Bachelor Maid,” &c. Cloth, 6s. | Next week. 


New Volum: of “ The Builders of Greater 
Britain.” 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD. 
The Colonisation of Sonth Australia and New 
Zealand By R GARNETT, C.B., LL.D, Photo- 
gravure front and Maps. Clovh, 5s, 

[Next week. 


An important New Work by the Editor of 
the “Rovue des Deux Mondes.” 


MANUAL of the HISTORY of 
FRENCH LITERATURE By FERDINAND 
BRUNETIERE Preface specially written for 
this Edition py the Author, Cloth, 12a, 

Proressor Dowven, in a letter to the Publisher, 
writes: “I know already in ita French form the 

Manual, and know how fa!! of thought and of learn- 

ing it is. I shall do what | can to get any of my 

students, who are also students of French, to read so 
useful a book as your edition of the Manual.” 


W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROMANCE of a MIDSHIP- 
MAN. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of 
“The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’’’ &c. In green 
cloth, 6s, 

The Spectator says; “ It is readable from beginning 
to end.’ 

The Speaker says: “ There is t ovelty here, as well 
as excitemert and incident Indeed, the veteran 
writer has never shown his skill in devising possible 
incidents at sea more fully than in this volume,” 

Mr. W. H. Lucy says: “It is delightful to find 
Russe alt excelling r himeelf after so long a successful 
course,” 


LOU'S BECKE’S NEW BOOK. 


RODMAN, the BOATSTEERER. 


Large crowa Svo, Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

The 8/, James's Gazelte save; “ A graphic fidelity 
to details, coupled with a picturesyae though simple 
style, which makes his book distinctly valuable as 
well as interesting.” 


DOLLY RADFORD’S NEW BOOK. 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By Dollie 


RADFORD, Author of “A Light Load,” “ Good 
Night,” &o, Cloth, 3s, 6d, [Next week. 


CORNISH WHIDDLES for 
TEENIN’' TIME. Told by Mrs. FRANK 
MORRIS. Illustrated by Archibald K, Nichol- 
son, Feup, 8vo, pinafure cloth binding, 2s, 6d, 

[Aewxt week, 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


THE SCHOOL for SAINTS. By 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, Author of “ The 
Ambassador,” &c, ‘Turd Impression. Green 
cloth, gilt, 6s, 


DR. &. WEIR MITCHELL'S NEW NOVEL. 


FAR inthe FOREST. By 8S. Weir 


MITCHELL, Author of “Haigh Wynne,” &c. 
loth, 6s. 





BY ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, 


THE CLEARER VISION: Being 


Storie: of the Secret Life, Crown 8vo, cloth 
wil,, bs 


* There is no doubt about the striking cleverness of 
these tictivaul stu iies.”"—~Laily Telegraph, 


Londoa: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Taterno ‘e: fquare, E,0, 








CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers. 


Dr.BREWER’S READER’S HAND. 


BOOK of FAMOUS NAMES in FICTION, 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PROVERBS, 
PLOTS, STORIES, and POEMS, A NEW 
EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 
“A wonderfully comprehensive dictionary of references to 
matters which are always cropping up in conversation and in 
every-day life a most handy volume.”— Times. 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW of PIC- 


TURESQUE INDIA. By Sir RICHARD 
TEMPL%, With 32 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 


“Among the hundreds of books on India it does manage to 
emvey, perbaps better than any othe. to a previously un- 
insormed reader, ag neral intelligent conception of what India 
is—its government, its native courts, its autiquities, its sport. 

...Ser Richard Temple has provided us with a volume excel- 
le: utly adapted both to interest and instruct the public on the 
sulject of our great Eastera Empire.”—Literature. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S NOVELS. 
SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. Post 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, ; illustrated boards, 2s. 

“ Remarkable for freshness, vigour, and truth..... We know 
of no book, whether history or romance, which brings the reader 
sv directly into contact with the reality of American life.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


THE LAWTON GIRL. Post 8vo, 


cloth, with Frontispiece by Fred Barnard, 3s. 6d. ; 
iliustrated boards, 4s. 


“* The Lawton Girl’ is a strong book, by the author of that 
remarkable story ‘Seth's Brother's Wife.’....1t is one of the 
best, most pathetic, and, in the highest sense, most humorous 
books which have come even from America within the last few 
years.” — Academy. 


NEW THREE- AND- SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence 


WARDEN, SECOND EDITION, 
“ A straightforward story, told in a manner which befits its 
subject. Miss Warden keeps our interest the whole way 
through.”—Black and White. 


A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By 
ADAM LILBURN, 
“ The tale is told with rare simplicity and tender pathos... .. 
We congratulate the author on his natural and moving httle 
narrative.” —Heho. 


’ 
MRS. CARMICHAEL’ GOD. 
DESSES By SARAH TYTLER, Author of 
“ Saint Mungo's City.” 

“ The story has much pathos, and is full of humour....Miss 
Tytler’s style continues as attractive as ever, and we have to 
thank her for an able, interesting, and pleasant story, full of 
local colour and striking incideuts.’—Durdee Courier. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘“ Joseph’s 
Coat.”’ 
** Honestly conceived, thoughtfully and even tenderly worked 
out.”"—Athenewn. 


ONCE UPON a CHRISTMAS 
TIM&. By GEORGE R. SIMS. With 8 Illus- 
trations by C, Green, R.L. 

“A kindly, old-fashioned tale, with comic and sentimental 
interludes.. .Some excellent drawings by Mr. C, Green 
charm to the book. iahonemnemeal 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS of 
BLAISE PASCAL. With Introduction and Notes 
by I. MeCRIE, D.D. Post 8vo, balf-cloth, 2s. 

[|New Votume ov tHe Pocket Liprary. 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON and 
HARROW. By ALFRED RIMMER, With 52 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
One Shilling Monthly, 
Coytents ron NOVEMBER, 
AN INVOLUNTARY MURDER. By Viavimia Kononenno, 
WINTER im a DEER-FOREST. By Lecron Fraser. 
THE FRENCH and SIERRA LEONE, By F. A, Eowarps, 
HERALDIC ASPECT of SCOTT'S WORKS, By J. G. 
Pevuics, 
THE LOW PEAK, By Jouy Hype, 
TUB WAY CHINA is GOVERNED. By E. H. Pannen. 
A MASTER of TRINITY, By Rev. E. Peacocu, M.A. 
PROGRESS of the RUSSIAN EMPIRE. By Bowanv Lewy, 
BY the RIVER. By ¥. B. Doterow 
JUNS INS “MAY LORD,” By Syivayes Uneasy, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 








111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
In 2 vo's,, demy 8vo, cloth, omens Intaglio Plate 
Frontispiece, price 248 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


A Study of the Evidence bearing on his De th 
and Miracles. 
By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D. 

Part I. gives translations of eleven Latin narratives 
of the Martyrdom, together with those of Garnier, 
and the Saya, comparing the whole with the modern 
accounts of Stanley and Tennyson, and deducing 
general rules of criticism applicable to synoptic ducu- 
ments, In Part [I. the Miracles of St. Thomas are 
described from the books of Benedict and William of 
Canterbury, and those common to both writers are 
arranged in parallel columns, an attempt being made 
io show the authenticity of many of tnem, to trace 
their gradual degeneration, to indicate the origination 
and growth of legend, and to joint out the bearing of 
the whole subject on the study of the Gospels. 





NOW READY. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Reminiscences of the late 
Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. 
Containing Frontispiece Portrait of the Author and 
several! Illustrations in the Text, from Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches in the Author’s Journals, 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

This narrative begins with the Battle of Talavera, a 
which the chronicler, & young officer in the Royal 
Engineers, was disabled by a wound in the leg. It 
vividly describes the social conditions of France and 
Spain during the wars in the early part of the century, 
and in particular the chivalrous courtesy with which 
the French otticers treated any enemies who fell into 
their hands. 


NOW READY. 
1623 —1723. 
Compiled from Original Family Documents 
By LADY STEPNEY., 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 

The Memoirs and the Correspondence contained in 
this volume were deait with in works published from 
time to time in the earlier halt of the century. It may 
be considered, however, that they now come with 
some freshness ; since the wurks referred to have long 
been out of print, and in this volume they have been 
compiled, from original family documents, by Lady 
Stepney, who lived fuur generations »go. The MSS. 
were left by Lady Stepney to her son Admiral Mauners, 
by whom they were bequeathed to ( olonel Poliok, her 
great-nephew, at whose instance they are now puolished 


NOW READY. 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 
Crowz 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

Founded on the theory, prevalent among Orienta 

oples, that the ultimate Revelation will be in the 

est, the plot of this novel is laid in Lundon amid the 
most modern conditions. The story » however, although 
exceedingly original and daring, is neither fantastic 
nor frivolous, On the coutrary, it will commend itself 
not less to the philosophic student of religion than to 
the lover of an exciting tale. 

NOW READY. 
Crown vo, cloth, price 6s, 


’ 
THE MINISTER'S CONVERSION. 
By I. HOOPER, 
Author of ** dis Grace o’ the Gunne,”’ 

A romantic study of the struggls between human 
nature aud religious fervour iu a dissenting com- 
munity in the West of Kugiaud. The uovel is by the 
author of * His Giace o' the Gunng,”’ 


In 1 vol., large crown 8y0, c'oth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d., 
with 43 Llustrations, 


THE HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION of RELIGION. 


WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 
By JOHN KNOX, 
Transcribed into Modern Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A., Q.C, 

**It is really a loss to English, and even to universal, 
literature that Knox's hasty wad strangely interest- 
ing, impressive, und peculiar book, ‘ ‘ue History of 
the reformation in Scutland,’ has hot been rendered 
fur more extenribly legible to serious mankind at 
large than is hitherto the cuse.”— I'nomas CaRLYLE, 


A. & O, BLACK, Soho Senese, London. 
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